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The Library’s Part in Reconstruction 
Althea H. Warren, librarian, Public library, San Diego, Cal. 





To understand the part the public li- 
braries of the United States may take 
in reconstruction, it is first necessary 
to understand what the problems of 
reconstruction are. A complete survey 
of the troubles ahead of us and the best 
books and magazine articles concern- 
ing them, is given in a Preliminary bib- 
liography on reconstruction, which listed 
the material in the library of the United 
States Department of labor, November, 
1918. When matter especially concerned 
with America has been sifted from these 
415 entries, it is possible to group the 
topics under seven heads. 

The first and, for the libraries the 
most important, is Americanization. 

Second, comes the economic read- 
justment, involving questions of em- 
ployment for the returned soldiers, rec- 
ognition of the new place women have 
won in industry, and the rightful de- 
mands of the laboring classes for re- 
duced prices and increased wages. 

The third problem of financial read- 
justment includes our government’s 
payment of the debts already incurred 
by the war, and our responsibility in 
the restoration of Europe. 

The fourth group of new demands is 
educational, involving practical and 
skilled training of the men, disabled in 
their country’s service; the emphasis of 
new trades to meet the violent changes 


in industrial conditions, and to make 
this emphasis practical, a rapid advance 
in vocational education. 

Fifth, agricultural readjustment will 
demand an increased food production 
to assist in feeding Europe until nor- 
mal conditions are restored there, and 
to achieve this increased food produc- 
tion, a tremendous extension in our 
government’s help in the direction of 
agricultural activities. 

Sixth, governmental readjustments 
present the questions of continued fed- 
eral control of the railroads and other 
public utilities, and the broader poli- 
cies now finding expression at the 
peace table in the League of Nations, 
where it is hoped nationalism will 
merge into internationalism. 

Seventh, our entire nation is seeking 
a great spiritual and ethical readjust- 
ment—a triumphant and non-sectarian 
religion, to conserve the unity of pur- 
pose, the patriotism and large ideals in- 
spired in the fervor of the war. 

And now for the library’s part in the 
seven phases of national readjustment! 
To help in the solving of the economic 
quandary the emphasis in book pur- 
chase must be definitely changed from 
fiction, art and literature to the 300’s, 
400’s, 500’s, and 600’s, too long neglect- 
ed by the average woman librarian. It 
is not an easy task to ignore the allure- 
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ments of poetry, essays, biography, art 
books illustrated in brown half-tones 
and bound in tan buckram, and to ex- 
pend the jealously hoarded book funds 
for such sawdust diet as volumes about 
storage batteries, budget systems, or 
thermostatics. We must study, and 
study hard to know what is really the 
best to buy of the books on storage bat- 
teries. A most practical aid in such 
book selection is the non-fiction list 
prepared by the War Library Service 
of the A. L. A., for recommended pur- 
chase in camp libraries. It must never 
be forgotten that the person in every 
community whom the public library 
should serve most generously, and 
who, in the end, will be the library’s 
strongest supporter, is the working 
man. People of means can buy their 
own books. People of education or 
cultivated tastes already understand 
that books are indispensable, and will 
make whatever sacrifices are necessary 
to get them. But the difficulties in the 
life of the worker can only be mastered 
thru education, which he himself is 
only half conscious of seeking, and the 
public library’s finest obligation is to 
educate him. As the returning millions 
of our drafted army come back to their 
mines, forges and factories, we shall 
know that Ralph Easley speaks the 
truth in “After the war problems,” 
when he says: 

“No Bolshevik revolution in America 
after the war will overwhelm the sane 
forces of organized labor. Our work- 
ing men are our greatest protection 
against the revolutionary overturning 
of order.” 

To aid in an intelligent understand- 
ing between capital and labor, to for- 
tify the new-won rights of women, to 
lower prices and lift wages, the public 
library must vend its knowledge un- 
ceasingly through branches in the 
night school, in the crowded parts of 
the cities and in factories and indus- 
trial plants. Such extension must be 
the first consideration in its expansion. 
In smaller communities the libraries 
can cooperate with the chamber of 


commerce, or the councils of defense, 
to act as an employment agency. Some 
of the county libraries in California 
have already proved the practicality of 
such service. A bulletin board posting 
notices of the federal employment bu- 
reau, civil service examinations, and 
newspaper advertisements of help 
wanted is advised for every library. 

Our part in financial readjustment 
is, I regret to admit, likely to be a neg- 
ative one. The Carnegie corporation 
has already suspended all gifts until 
the abnormal conditions induced by the 
war have subsided. Councilmen and 
legislators in some instances sternly 
demand that the libraries accept a mini- 
mum budget until more immediate war 
needs have been paid for. But at least 
the public libraries will play a credit- 
able part in humanitarian giving, for 
the Red Cross and Junior Red Cross 
are selecting us, as the Food Adminis- 
tration did before them, as a powerful 
agent for education and publicity. 

The library’s part in educational 
changes is more encouraging. The 
war has revealed an entirely new field 
in library work, which it is surprising 
that we had not cultivated long ago. 
This is an intensive book service 
thru trained librarians in the hospi- 
tal wards. Certainly no people in a 
community need or enjoy the solace 
of books more than convalescents, 
many of whom have leisure for reading 
for the first time in their lives. The 
camp hospital librarians have found, in 
addition to bringing pleasure, oppor- 
tunities for education among illiterates, 
Americanization among foreigners, vo- 
cational training for those who have 
never found the right work, and in ner- 
vous and mental cases, a real therapeu- 
tic value in recommending the right 
books. Some of the county libraries in 
our state had successful branches in 
county hospitals before the war, and 
now that the possibilities of such work 
have been so fully demonstrated, every 
librarian should aim to have a library 
branch in each hospital in her city, just 
as she has previously striven to have a 
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deposit in each schoolroom, or a 
branch in every high school. 

Vocational education has been tre- 
mendously emphasized by the war. The 
libraries must buy and advertise books 
on the trades for the blind and disabled 
soldiers. The report of the ministry of 
labor in Great Britain, April 1, 1917, 
supplies a list of the practicable voca- 
ticns. To select books on such sub- 
jects the librarian is again helped by 
the War Library Service of the A.L.A., 
which has compiled 25 vocational lists 
in the trades and industries which the 
United States government is advising 
the discharged soldiers to investigate. 

Thru the activity of the library 
publicity director of the Food Adminis- 
tration, we are already clearly aware 
of the part we can take in the agricul- 
tural readjustment. Displays and 
pamphlet distribution must be contin- 
ued with even more vehement enthu- 
siasm than during the war. Publica- 
tions of our state agricultural experi- 
ment stations and of the United States 
Department of agriculture must be 
kept constantly in use by newspaper 
articles and by exhibits. In counties 
and towns where there are farm advis- 
ers and home demonstration agents to 
work among the women on the ranches 
and where boys working reserves are 
being formed to do the harvesting dur- 
ing summer vacations, the librarians 
must keep in touch with and be eager 
to assist all these agencies with the 
books and publicity they need. 

As a factor towards governmental 
readjustment, the library has already 
been recognized by the federal plan for 
a department of education with a bu- 
reau for library development. The 
League to enforce peace ranked the li- 
brary as important in molding and hold- 
ing public sentiment when at its San 
Francisco meeting, February, 1919, it 
decided to ask all libraries in the coun- 
try to make exhibits and issue reading 
lists on the nation’s allegiance to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s plan. Therefore we must 
not fail so proud a trust. We must buy 
books on the problems of governmental 


control of public utilities, on land 
grants for soldier settlements, on gov- 
ernment housing projects for indus- 
trial centers, on armament or disarma- 
ment, and greatest issue of all, the 
preservation of the world’s hard-bought 
peace. 

We must work proudly to preserve 
all historic records of the great war. 
This is no mean service to our country 
nor to the future. We are fortunate in 
having the California war history com- 
mittee, to direct how this shal! be done 
for the archives of the state. It is also 
our individual responsibility to com- 
pile as complete records as possible for 
our own community and to offer the 
public library as a secure storehouse 
for the trophies brought back from 
France. 

Finally comes the greatest recon- 
struction work of all, the rebuilding of 
our ethical and spiritual ideals, both as 
individuals and as agents of the public 
institution which librarians represent. 
The patriotism of nearly every person 
in America burned high as long as 
dangers were concrete and the hot 
breath of war was upon us. Nearly 
any heart leaps at the start of an ad- 
venture. Are not the first ten chapters 
of a book apt to be the best? Who 
fails to begin a new year with good 
resolutions? How many gardens hoed 
and planted industriously in the spring 
are strangled by weeds before autumn? 
Oh, the ease in good beginnings! But 
let all the librarians in the country be 
also among those who hang on to the 
end. Let us buy the Victory bond is- 
sue, as well as the first. Let us save all 
foods now, instead of sugar, fats and 
wheat! Let us store the heroism and 
sacrifice of the war in deep reservoirs 
to last the rest of our lives, and let us 
teach the people who come to our li- 
brary doors to drink therefrom. For 
the library is for everyone now, not for 
the women and old men, the poets and 
the children! It is a part of the big 
pulsating world of business! It is 
American life. 











The Talking Machine in the Public Library 


A New Method of Rendering Greater Service to the Community 
Franklin G. Dunham, First Lieutenant, Ord. Dept., U. S. R. 


It was manifest at once to all camp 
librarians that the use of a victrola 
properly supervised would be another 
means toward rendering the camp in 
which they were situated, a distinct ed- 
ucational service. On the shelves of 
each library was the latest edition of 
“What we hear in music,” by Anne 
Shaw Faulkner, a completely outlined 
course in the appreciation of music by 
means of victrola records. Altho often 
difficult to obtain the records, local 
dealers in talking machines often 
helped out, and whenever it was pos- 
sible, many a Sunday afternoon was 
reserved for the Hour of Music. At 
Camp Sheridan and at Camp McClellan 


a correlation of music and literature- 


was completely worked out and the 
original music of Shakespeare’s come- 
dies given on the victrola, when the 
plays were read. Such work and its in- 
fluence cannot be underestimated in a 
time when morale was a very much de- 
sired objective in the days following 
the armistice. 

These instances and the use of the 
victrola in the camp libraries in general 
were merely an outgrowth of a much 
larger and more convincing work done 
in the past six years thruout the 
United States by progressive libra- 
rians. In attempting to render greater 
service to the communities which the 
public libraries serve, the thought came 
to someone or to many simultaneously, 
that the victrola had a very definite 
place in the library scheme. 

Two methods immediately suggested 
themselves for use: the need in the 
Story-Hour for music (we often had 
the children sing themselves) ; and the 
popularity of the Sunday afternoon 
opening hours, when a very interesting 
group of people, found an hour or two 
of browsing in the library much to 
their liking. How to utilize the vic- 


trola for these periods would seem to 
be a question. To retain the interest 
in music in the Story-Hour, and also 
to stimulate and increase the group of 
Sunday afternoon browsers, might at 
first glance, seem not to be the mission 
of our library victrola, but strangely 
enough, that was exactly what hap- 
pened. It was found that the vic- 
trola was actually being used with ben- 
efit to libraries all over the country. 

In 1916, the librarian at the Spies 
public library, Menominee, Michigan, 
sent out a questionnaire asking libra- 
rians who used victrolas in their work 
.to specify the work that was being 
done and to make suggestions or com- 
ments on the furthering of this in- 
teresting new field of service. The 
consensus of opinion showed that the 
Story-Hour and the Sunday afternoon 
concert were the most popular forms 
of using the victrola, and definite re- 
sults were tabulated, as well as meth- 
ods outlined. In addition, the libra- 
rians in high school and college libra- 
ries suggested the filing and indexing 
of records, the property of the institu- 
tion, as another field proper for the 
library. 

Typical programs for use in the 
Story-Hour are suggested by Kather- 
ine D. Cather in her illustrated chil- 
dren’s story book, “Pan and his pipes,” 
the title being merely that of the first 
story, the book including such stories 
as “The quest of the Holy Grail,” “The 
violin makers of Cremona,” “Story of 
Hiawatha,” all deftly illustrated by 
standard recordings of string and reed 
instruments, and also by songs and 
bird calls. Mrs Cather’s newest work, 
“Educating by story-telling,” also con- 
tains a goodly contribution of stories 
which may be illustrated with the li- 
brary victrola. 

The field for such work stops by no 
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Intermediate Story Telling—Public Library, Grinnell, Towa. 
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means with the correlation of music, 
for often when our story-teller wishes 
to rest, we call upon those great friends 
of little children, Sara Cone Bryant, 
Cora Mel Patten, Sally Hamlin and 
Georgene Faulkner, who magically ap- 
pear before us by means of the vic- 
trola record and tell, in beautiful, clear 
voices, the standard stories, children 
love so well. Eugene Field and James 
Whitcomb Riley live forever in the 
memories of children who hear their 
own Sally Hamlin tell both, “the fun- 
niest and sometimes—ooh! the fiercest 
things” that have made both the poets 
so generally worshipped by the little 
folk, and this all within the regular 
time of the Story-Hour. 

The Sunday afternoon concert has 
become in many libraries, a commu- 
nity affair and its continuation almost 
a civic duty. Just as the massive melo- 
dious orchestra-organ installed by the 
community in the city hall of Portland, 
Maine, has become a matter of neces- 
sity to Portland, so the victrolas, in- 
stalled in libraries thruout the land, 
have pointed the way toward the com- 
munity idea of civic interests. In small 
cities an advertised program of victrola 
music, logically selected and arranged 
according to the event, period to be il- 
justrated, or composer to be explained, 
inevitably brings a crowded assembly 
room. The idly curious come with the 
interested. The former usually leave 
to return the next Sunday as part of 
the interested. Standard works on the 
orchestra, oratorio and opera give the 
material to a librarian or assistant, 
whose time in preparation need not be 
great, to establish a background of 
solid musical principles. 

At the Public library of Jackson, 
Michigan, a city of 40,000 inhabitants, 
largely industrial workers whose op- 
portunities to hear good music are not 
extensive, codperation with local music 
clubs has resulted in interesting pro- 
grams being prepared by their mem- 
bers, who are anxious and willing to 
serve the community. These pro- 


grams, given by people who have a di- 
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rect interest in the subject matter and 
adequate opportunity for preparation,. 
are very successful. Invariably a time 
limit of one hour is set for victrola con- 
certs, then the charging desk is kept 
busy for an extra hour in issuing books 
selected by dozens of people who never 
would have entered the library had 
they not been attracted by the musical 
program. 

Selected recordings suitable for spe 
cial holidays, centenaries of the poets 
and like occasions may be found in a 
brochure published by a_ prominent 
talking machine company, “A new cor- 
relation,” by Harold D. Smith. This 
book is of immense value in preparing 
programs in correlation with art and 
literature and contains a chronological 
table of historical events by period of 
history, by music and by literature, 
with an annotated list of recordings 
available for use. 

Typical programs of Sunday after- 
noon concerts, available only within 
the last two years, include completely 
outlined courses as suggested in Miss 
Faulkner’s “What: we hear in music,” 
and also diverge into petite programs 
of chamber music, or intimate studies 
of symphony orchestrations, such as 
are given by the Boston and Philadel- 
phia symphony orchestras. The ora- 
torios and the operas have been avail- 
able for a much longer time but the ma- 
terial is being increased and amplified 
with new recordings. 

The work outlined above may seem 
to have been the realization of a hobby, 
but when it grows to such enormous 
proportions as this hobby, has so many 
followers, and furthermore does so 
much to popularize and strengthen tne 
library’s standing in the community, it 
no longer can be called a hobby. It 1s 
a movement—part of a great library 
movement toward better things for the 
libraries, for the librarians, for the peo- 
ple who use libraries, for the apprecia- 
tions of the arts, and for spending one’s 
extra time in. the pursuit of the best 
things of life, as Ruskin says, “In Liv- 
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One of the most suggestive books for 
anyone engaged in education which has 
appeared in a long time is “The crea- 
tive impulse in industry,” by Helen 
Marot. It suggests to the librarian the 
question of how far she has succeeded 
in arousing the creative impulse in her 
assistants. 

A great efficiency expert in criticis- 
ing American industrial methods, and 
telling of those of the shop in which he 
is engaged, says: “We realize fully 
the value of sufficient instructions to 
get uniform results, but we try to leave 
as much as possible to the judgment of 
the individual operator, making our in- 
struction take the form of constant 
teaching of principles in the operation 
rather than of definite fixed rules of 
procedure.” 

In our libraries, if we can arouse in 
our assistants the idea that they are 
working for a definite aim—to serve the 
public in obtaining knowledge and the 
use of books, then lead them to survey 
the tools which they have to use to ac- 
complish this end, we may safely leave 
them to work out the problem of adap- 
tation of means to an end. They will 
do it with enthusiasm and joy, and con- 
sequently with more efficiency. Our 
problem as administrators is to get 
them interested to attack their problem 
from principles. 

In our own library we have certain 
meetings at which each department in- 
forms the others of its problem and 
methods of meeting it. We have found 
that some of the best suggestions for 
improving methods in our service have 
come from others outside of the depart- 
ment under discussion who have sur- 
veyed the problem from the principle 
of adapting means to a desired end. 

Every head of a department should 
be made fully responsible for her de- 
partment, and held accountable for the 
results she attains and not nagged 
about slavishly following methods 
which we were taught in library school. 





The Creative Impulse in the Library 
Mrs Ida A. Kidder, librarian, Oregon State Agricultural college 


If our library schools have not taught 
us to apply principles to our work, 
which have carried us in many in- 
stances, beyond andt away from the 
methods we were taught there, they 
have been a failure, as they have killed 
the creative impulse in the profession 
for almost limitless possibilities of 
service. 

Every head of a department should 
discuss with her assistants whether the 
methods they are employing are ac- 
complishing the end for which that de- 
partment is conducted in the quickest, 
easiest, most efficient manner. It will 
be surprising how they will wake up, 
and the interest they will take in think- 
ing out better ways of doing their 
work. We shall not only have secured 
better service for our public but we 
shall have aroused the creative impulse 
in these young women (most of our as- 
sistants are young women) and added 
to their joy in life; we shall not only 
have given them an interest in their 
work and principles to apply to it, but 
we shall have enlarged their vision of 
all life and equipped them better to 
meet its problems. 

We owe it to our assistants, and to 
our public, to arouse all the power of 
our helpers; liberate for the world a 
force that, ‘but for this larger view of 
our own duty, might lie forever dor- 
mant. The value of making young 
people responsible for results, without 
hampering them with too much in- 
struction as to detail can scarcely be 
overestimated. This does not mean 
that we should never give them meth- 
ods, but when we teach them a method 
it should be with the understanding 
that this is a tool to be used for the ac- 
complishment of our aim, and it prob- 
ably is by no means a perfect tool. It 
is our problem to improve that tool. 

Our library is in an agricultural col- 
lege and the staff has been for years 
working upon this problem of finding 
methods which will most efficiently ac- 
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complish our end. We have arrived at 
some short cuts which would, doubt- 
less, greatly shock the average library 
school trained librarian, but we mea- 
sure each change by principles and give 
it a trial. If it does not accomplish 
what we hoped, we can abandon it. If 
it has not measured up to our require- 
ments it has not impeded our growth. 
The experiment has probably stimu- 
lated our interest so that our service 
will be improved enough in spirit to 
compensate for any other loss. The 
modern library is a great scientific ex- 
perimental laboratory in which we are 
seeking the laws which govern the in- 
terest in mankind in reading matter 
and the method of the most efficient 
procedure in working under these laws. 

We must utilize every bit of ability 
in our workers and we can only do this 
by making them responsible and 
arousing interest in their problems. It 
may be difficult for us to arouse their 
power in certain definite parts of our 
work but the administrative librarian 
must be a scientific thinker; if she is 
not so naturally, she must teach her- 
self to become so. We have no right, 
in a world of such needs and possibili- 
ties, to ignore or kill an atom of power. 


We must avail ourselves of every bit of 
creative power in our assistants. We 
must arouse the creative impulse in 
their work and add to their joy in life 
as well as to their ability to serve. 

Another thing that the administra- 
tive librarian must keep always in 
mind is, that the strongest factor in 
life is the spirit. Young people are 
such beautiful idealists that it is not 
difficult to make them see, partially at 
least, of how much value is the spirit 
in which they serve; it is not difficult 
to make the girl at the loan-desk feel 
that if she loves to serve people and so 
enlarge their lives, they are going to 
feel the quality of her service and be 
cheered and helped in what is to many, 
perhaps a hard world. It is harder to 
help the girl who is filing catalog cards 
to feel that by making knowledge more 
easily accessible to mankind, she is lift- 
ing the world, if by only a hair’s 
breadth, in its upward struggle, but the 
idealism of youth will carry far. We 
need not be discouraged in even these 
more obscure and monotonous 
branches of service. We must not neg- 
lect our finest, most efficient tool, the 
idealism of youth and its absolute faith 
in the spirit. 





In the Letter Box 


Offers a Gift 


To the Editor: 

I desire to donate to some public 
library, that can make use of it, a com- 
plete set of the United States Patent 
office Reports and the Patent office 
Gazette, from the commencement in 
1847 to January 1, 1918. 

The Patent office Gazette from vo- 
lume 1 to volume 90 inclusive, is 
bound in half sheep, and most of them 
are in poor condition. From volume 90 
to. volume 209, the set is bound in buck- 
ram, and is in excellent condition. 

The Patent office reports are bound 
in original cloth, and are in fair condi- 
tion. 


If you can put into your next issue 
an item in regard to this set, which will 
enable me to find some library that 
wants it, I shall be grateful. 

; Yours very truly, 

WILLARD PARKER BUTLER, 
59 Wall St., New York City. 





Watching the Corners 

One great problem confronting pub- 
lic libraries is that of preventing theft 
and mutilation of books. These depre- 
dations occur almost before the eyes 
of the library staff and yet it is seldom 
that an offender is caught, for of course 
he chooses as his time of action the 
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moment when the librarian is looking 
the other way. 

I have often wondered if it would 
not be possible, in the average library, 
to guard against such lawlessness and 
also to prevent some disorder, by 
hanging mirrors in the proper places 
and at the correct angles, so that the 
desk attendant could see, in reflection, 
the parts of the room not within her 
range of vision. It is true that she 
might not look at the right time, but 
then again she might, and when it be- 
came known to patrons of the institu- 
tion that every corner of the room was 
visible from the charging desk, would 
not this knowledge have a tendency to 
eliminate some of the things that not 
only bring weariness and vexation to 
the library attendant, but also a loss to 
the city of thousands of dollars in 
books purloined or wantonly de- 
stroyed. 

MartTHa INGERSON. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Educational Recognition for Libraries 
Editor of Pustic LrprariEs: 

The lack of recognition of libraries in 
the new bill for a National Department 
of Education in which there is nothing 
about libraries is indeed serious. It is 
astonishing that in a communication 
received recently from the society or- 
ganized for the study of methods of 
Americanization on a very elaborate 
scale, no mention is made of libraries 
or the work of the library in American- 
ization. Each new organization for edu- 
cational work organizes and gets all its 
work planned, without ever having 
thought of the library. A new book on 
vocational education of girls and women 
has no mention of librarianship. 

It is hard to understand why this is, 
except that librarians must have some 
shortcomings that nobody looks upon 
them as really important in any plans 
for definite work. 

It really seems as if these forces 
ought to have turned to libraries auto- 


matically, and they all ought to have 
library committees. 

Ought not the A. L. A. to appoint a 
committee to make it a special duty to 
watch for these opportunities to codp- 
erate with other educational workers 
and to call the attention of all educa- 
tional organizations to the fact that 
there are public libraries doing educa- 
tional work with special facilities for 
work in Americanization? 

AN INQUIRER. 





Another Pro-German Book 


To the Editor: 

Will you please call attention to a 
MacMillan publication, Dorothy Don- 
nell Calhoun’s “When great folks were 
little folks” containing a paragraph on 
Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany which on 
page 159 has the following paragraph: 

“It was this fine sense of honor in the 
little Prince Wilhelm, his persistence in 
duty, and his patriotism that have made the 
great Kaiser Wilhelm so well loved by his 
people, so useful, and such a truly kingly 
king.” 

Gretchen Flower of our library staff 
has written the following paragraph 
which we are having typed and insert- 
ed in each copy which we issue: 

“When this sketch of the early life of 
Emperor William of Germany was written, 
Europe was still at peace. In 1914 the Great 
War was opened by acts which we now 
know had long been planned by the emper- 
or and his ruthless war lords. And we now 
understand how the entire training of the 
little German prince was not for the pur- 
pose of making him a better man and a 
wiser ruler of his people, but to make of 
him a strong military leader, who should 
some day raise large and well trained arm- 
ies with which to conquer the world. And 
the little boy, who one day was not so very 
different from the other little boys, grew 
into the king who was willing to plunge the 
entire world into misery and bloodshed in 
order that he might achieve the mighty 
position of ruler of the world.” 

We decided this was a better method 
of procedure than cutting out the ar- 
ticle as MacMillan recommended or 
even than having it inked out. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs BesstE HERRMAN TWADDLE, 


County. Librarian, Visalia, California 
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National Library Service 


I have been asked to tell a “newsy 
story” about National Library Serv- 
ice—so here goes. . 

When the Food Administration or- 
ganization was disbanded, it seemed 
shockingly wasteful to allow a library 
organization that was functioning for 
the benefit of the Government and the 
people, to pass out of existence. I 
therefore suggested to the firm believer 
in Library Service, Mr Ben S. Allen, 
director of the Educational Division 
that he suggest to the Secretary of the 
Interior the possibilities offered by a 
National Library Service, thus making 
the librarians of this country author- 
ized message bearers of the authentic 
messages the Government wished to 
place before the people. 

Even before war service had crip- 
pled library funds and made serious in- 
roads on the available personnel, libra- 
rians were handicapped by being al- 
lowed too small an appropriation to en- 
gage the force necessary for carrying 
on the work. Now I suppose it is safe 
to say that throughout the entire ‘serv- 
ice two persons are doing the work of 
three, hence few librarians have time 
to select daily from so lengthy a docu- 
ment as the Official Bulletin, the most 
telling points to put before the pub- 
lic; furthermore, many libraries cannot 
afford to pay the necessary ten dollars 
a year. I fancy every librarian realizes 
the value of this splendidly edited peri- 
odical. 

Under National Library Service the 
matter of selection of what each de- 
partment considers of current interest 
to libraries has been lef* to the in- 
formation services of those depart- 
ments. In addition to this current 
news service, the condensed story of 
each department is now being given. 

Another feature of the bulletin is an 
up-to-date selective list of current, 
available, printed matter issued by the 
Government. This list is furnished 
through the hearty codperation of the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

The list of subject headings given 


with each Department is intended to 
furnish a key index to subjects treat- 
ed by the Government. 

In short, National Library Service is 
the Government’s messenger to libra- 
rians by which each librarian becomes 
an official message bearer of short, con- 
crete Government messages to the peo- 

le. 

The following letter, prefacing a cur- 
rent bulletin, shows that the Secretary 
of the Interior, in establishing this 
Service in his Department, believes 
that we are worthy of this trust. 


During the period of active warfare you 
gave timely and telling publicity to in- 
formation which the people of this country 
needed. In this period of readjustment, 
and in the period of peace to follow, a still 
greater task is yours; that of placing before 
your communities the news of what our 
Government is doing. aT full realization 
of the help you may give, I shall endeavor, 
from time to time, to place before you, 
through the “Library Service,’ the actions 
of your Government. 

You have had, briefly told, the story of 
what the great Department of Agriculture 
is doing; in this pamphlet we present briefly 
the story of the Interior. Shortly, the story 
of Commerce will be told. 

Continue to impress upon the people of 
your communities that it is THEIR GOVERNMENT, 
that their leaders are serving what they hon- 
estly and sincerely believe to be the best in- 
terests of the people, that those leaders earn- 


estly ask the people whom they serve, before 


criticizing, to UNDERSTAND what is being done. 

Nations across the water are looking to 
us for help. Shall we give it? We must 
act, unitedly, each individual facing squarely 
the question—“Am I seeking my own ad- 
vancement and that of my party, or am I 
seeking that which will benefit my neigh- 
bor as well as myself, that which will 
demonstrate the brotherhood of democracy 
for which America stands.” 

I count on your understanding and help. 

Mr Pettijohn, director of the Divi- 
sion of educational extension, had the 
vision to allow us the funds from his 
emergency budget to carry the service 
for the present and Dr Claxton is now 
considering making the Service a per- 
manent feature of the Bureau of edu- 
cation,-as he recognizes the commun- 
ity service the libraries have given and 
the help they can continue to give if 
they have an adequate representation 
in his department. EpirH GuERRIER. 
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Education of Librarians 


One of the most interesting and 
valuable papers read at the recent At- 
lantic City conference was by Emma 
V. Baldwin of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, entitled “The Education of li- 
brarians.” It attracted immediate at- 
tention and the animated discussion 
that followed its reading showed how 
keen was the general interest in this 
subject. As Miss Baldwin’s paper has 
not yet received in printed form the 
wide publicity it deserves we think it 
not inappropriate to summarize here 
and quote some of her leading points 
and suggestions. 

Miss Baldwin was a member of the 
Committee of library representatives 
invited by the New York City Bureau 
of Personal Service to aid it in preparing 
a uniform scheme of library service 
similar to that which the bureau had 
worked out for other branches of the 
municipal service. The bureau had suc- 
cessfully drafted a set of specifications 
describing and defining the various 
grades of service in the several groups 
performing executive, educational, cler- 
ical, or other duties, ranging from la- 
borers to the heads of the depart- 
ments of the city government. To 
each class of service studied rates of 
compensation were affixed as well as a 


statement of the conditions governing 
appointment, promotion and increase 
of pay. Naturally the library represen- 
tatives endeavored to have library 
service placed upon as high a plane as 
possible and, to a certain extent, they 
were successful. But their contention 
that library work was professional in 
its character was not accepted without 
challenge. The stumbling blocks en- 
countered by the librarians are best 
described in Miss’ Baldwin’s own 
words: 

“When we were confronted with the 
schedule of work performed by the 
clerical service of the city and com- 
pared with it the operations which 
make up the bulk of the routine work 
in the conduct of libraries, it was dif- 
ficult to show why the performance of 
such work in a library demanded a 
longer period of training or a greater 
degree of proficiency, and hence a 
higher rate of pay than that granted 
clerks in the city’s employ or in busi- 
ness houses generally. 

“On the other hand, it was not dif- 
ficult to show that in the guidance of 
the reader in the selection and use of 
books, the purchase, classification and 
bibliographical description of books, li- 
brary service was professional in its 
character. 
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“In determining which portions of 
the work required a really professional 
knowledge and which required mere 
clerical skill, of varying degrees, we ex- 
perienced some difficulty. It was on 
this point and that of the requirements 
for admission to library service that we 
felt most strongly the lack of support 
of our profession as a body. A defin- 
ite agreement on these points would 
have added great weight to our argu- 
ments. We are forced to admit that the 
lack of consensus of opinion in these 
matters had a very direct bearing upon 
our failure to receive immediate recog- 
nition as a professional body and coia- 
‘pensation commensurate with the con- 
ditions governing appointment and ad- 
vancement.” 

A stubbornly contested point in the 
New York conference was the relative 
values of library school training and 
normal school training. It was clear- 
ly established that the normal school 
instruction was quite as exacting and 
as broad in its scope as that of the li- 
brary schools, while the length of the 
prescribed course was in favor of the 
normal schools. As a result, Miss Bald- 
win asks the following pertinent ques- 
tion and adds a suggestion well worth 
consideration by all concerned in this 
important matter: 

“Since the schools of the country 
have already become standardized to a 
very large extent, can we do better 
than to align ourselves definitely with 
the teaching profession, making the re- 
quirements for entrance to our profes- 
sion, similar to theirs, and extending 
our present course of instruction, if 
necessary, so that it shall equal in 
length and character that given by 
the normal schools? Having done 
this, our next step should be to 


secure the licensing or certifica- 
tion of graduates by the state, and to 
insist they shall be paid salaries equal 
to those paid teachers. 

“The adoption of a common program 
such as this would give library work- 
ers in every state a definite standard as 
a goal. With the confidence borne of 
our experience in the recent campaigns, 
I believe librarians everywhere would 
rally to support a simple and definite 
program for the standardization of li- 
brary training and salaries. You can- 
not get concerted action without it. 
The acceptance of this standard would 
almost immediately create a demand 
for a multiplication of the present cen- 
ters of training, ana we would have to 
prepare to meet such a demand. This 
might be done, in part, by the trans- 
formation of some of the existing train- 
ing classes into schools of higher rank. 

After the adoption of such a scheme 
of standardization, the enactment of 
laws could be more easily secured to 
require that a certified librarian shall 
be in charge of any municipality or dis- 
trict attaining a population of say 3,000 
or over. This would tend to improve 
the character and effectiveness of our 
library service in exactly the same 
way that the school standards have 
been raised where a similar require- 
ment has been made for the teaching 
force.” 

The training here outlined would be, 
in Miss Baldwin’s opinion, the mini- 
mum requirement for entrance into the 
profession. There would still remain 
the problem of the higher education of 
librarians, a subject to which the 
American Library Institute and the 
New England conference of College Li- 
brarians have of late given much atten- 
tion. It would be a great mistake to 
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suppose, however, that only the col- 
lege, university, and reference libraries 
are concerned with the higher and ad- 
vanced phase of library training. Many 
of our large municipal institutions are 
directly interested in it now, and time 
will but increase the number. As Dr 
McIlwaine said recently, “a city library 
should be a university for the voca- 
tional population, and one that em- 
ploys scholars to guide the readers in 
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their pursuit of knowledge.” 

All this clearly proves that the ques- 
tion of standardization of service, cer- 
tification, and the higher education of 
librarians are no longer theoretic or 
academic questions, but ones which 
have a direct bearing upon the present 
critical situation regarding salaries and 
the place and rank library work desires 
to hold both in fact and in public opin- 
ion. W.N.C.C. 





Legislation and Library Nationalization 


Library War Service headquarters 
and the war service of individual li- 
braries have brought to the front the 
value of bibliographic knowledge and 
library methods as never before. With 
the larger scope thus afforded to us, 
a keener edge has been put upon our 
understanding of what should be the 
future of our libraries and their more 
extended cooperation in business and 
in governmental, industrial, civic, edu- 
cational and community projects. No- 
body sees this so clearly as we libra- 
rians see it; least of all do those see it 
to whom we might be of the greatest 
service. Therefore it is up to us to se- 
cure the means, and adequate means, 
for complete functioning. The most di- 
rect and probably the most adequate 
means to this end is through well con- 
sidered library legislation, national and 
state. This reconstruction period is 
the day of our opportunity to secure 
such basic legal foundation as will en- 
sure the execution of permanent, con- 
tinuous, effective and country-wide 
progressive library policies and as li- 
brarians it should be to us a matter of 
the deepest concern and first considera- 


tion to help formulate and to forward 
in every possible manner the best pos- 
sible measures. 

Bills are being introduced into Con- 
gress for the reduction of illiteracy 
among foreign and native born, and 
for the extension of the educational 
agencies of the country and also for the 
creation of a Department of education. 

Judge Towner, whose signal work 
on behalf of the public libraries of Iowa 
is so well and favorably known, has 
prepared a clause for this bill providing 
for the adaptation and extension of 
public libraries as educational agencies. 
We should see to it that before any 
such bill is passed, there be written in- 
to it a clause providing support for li- 
brary extension as an_ educational 
agency. 

Doubtless the American Library As- 
sociation, the library commissions and 
state associations will find this import- 
ant matter for study and discussion at 
their meetings. 

Through a committee of the Ohio li- 
brary association legislation for en- 
larging the number and the power of 
the commission and for authorizing the 
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establishment of county libraries is 
again sought. Nationalization of libra- 
ries in any true sense depends largely 
upon the success of such federal and 
state library legislation. A beginning 
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has been made. Much depends upon the 
intelligent cooperation of librarians and 
library trustees everywhere in encour- 
aging such legislation by their active 
discussion and support. = D. 





The Universal Language 


What do at least two-thirds of the 
Sunday crowd seek when out for a 
stroll on Sunday afternoon? Our “em- 
pirical intuition” leads to the reason- 
ably safe conjecture that it is an ice 
cream parlor or the movies—a bit of 
sociability and a mild recreation. 

This want presents a very favorable 
opportunity for the library to make its 
appeal to these rather restless wander- 
ers. It is also a splendid chance for 
Americanizing the alien. Any librarian 
who has tried the Sunday victrola con- 
cert as a means of attracting the for- 
eign mother and the working classes 
generally, knows from actual experi- 
ence that it is highly successful. 

Not all libraries possess victrolas but 
they are easily acquired as a gift from 
some friend of the library, if the library 
is too poor to buy one, and the re- 
sourceful librarian will also discover 
the means for securing the necessary 
records. 

Tho we, as a people, spend approxi- 
mately $700,000,000 a year on music, it 
is really not yet a part of the life of our 
country. To attempt too much edu- 
cating at first will probably prove fa- 
tal, but it is more than likely that the 
library concert may grow into a sound 
factor of real significance which will 
help to awaken in the heart of our own 
people a greater desire for something 


better than mere rag time and jazz ° 


band music. 


One of the chief reasons why our 
aliens may have had cause to despise 
us is our lack of an appreciation for 
real music. Most, of our foreigners 
come from lands where music has long 
been a nationalizing force. They love 
it but they miss it here, and they have 
gathered into societies of their own 
people to keep it alive. They have 
been homesick for music. “Music is 
the one universal language for rich and 
poor, and people of every race and 
tongue.” 

Can we not help to unify our people 
thru -the influence of the library con- 
cert? Successful community singing 
requires a paid and trained leader, a li- 
brary victrola concert requires a libra- 
rian who earnestly desires to make the 
public library a living force, not only 
for education, but for wholesome rec- 
reation and a successful substitute for 
the saloon, the pool room and other de- 
grading influences of any village or 
city. 

Men Librarians Wanted 


A telegram from A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters, Washington, dated April 21, 
reads: 

Please announce that A. L. A. war 
service is seeking men with library ex- 
perience for transport librarians—pref- 
erably men who can serve six weeks or 
more. At present we are permitted to 
send only men above 35 years of age. 

Cart H. MitaMm, 
Acting General Director. 
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Naturalization of Women 


Oregon has a unique contribution to 
make to the Americanization program, 
according to the following notes sub- 
mitted by Cornelia Marvin, state libra- 
rian. 

Single women become naturalized by 
their own act, but there has never been 
a campaign to interest these women in 
becoming naturalized, the obvious and 
simple thing to do. 

Americanization in suffrage states is 
of great importance. Women are left 
behind in intelligence by the fathers 
and children. There is frequently the 
tragedy of the mother of the family 
who cannot read English and who can- 
not understand the English conversa- 
tion which goes on about her. She is 
a “back number,” and as such is not an 
effective citizen. 

Women may be voted in herds, quite 
ignorantly, and so will be a menace if 
they vote at all. This cannot be pre- 
vented entirely by naturalization, but 
a woman who has gone thru the nat- 
uralization ceremony will not be as 
easy a subject for the unscrupulous. 

It is dangerous to have alien enemies 
among us who are not known as such. 
It is inconvenient for women not to 
have their own certificates of natural- 
ization, as at the time of registration 
for election and in some other cases it 
is necessary to present evidence of cit- 
izenship, and the woman must present 
her husband’s certificate of naturaliza- 
tion. Not being required to go thru 
the naturalization ceremony, these 
women miss the opportunity for educa- 
tion and we miss the opportunity to 
stimulate and educate them thru prep- 
aration for examination. 

If women become naturalized thru 
their own acts, they will prepare for 
the examination and undoubtedly urge 
on their backward husbands. It would 
be a great advantage to have them 
studying for the examination at the 
same time. 

Every woman who has a right to 
vote should at some’ time, swear 
allegiance to our institutions and to our 
flag. 


of the 
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One remedy is in the “Oregon plan.” 
Last September Judge Bingham of the 
Marion county court issued the follow- 
ing order: 

IT IS THEREFORE ORDERED that the 
Clerk of this court invites the attention of 
each declarant and petitioner for naturaliza- 
tion to such fact at the time of the filing of 
the declaration or petition, and suggest to him 
or her that they call upon the nearest public 
school teacher for assistance in acquiring the 
information necessary for qualifying them for 
admission to citizenship, and if the pane agi 
be married that when he applies for such aid 
or assistance, he be attended by his wife, who 
acquires citizenship by virtue of law upon the 
naturalization of her husband, and further 
when he attends court that he also be accom- 
panied by his wife. 

This requirement that men should 
bring their wives into court with them 
and that they must go to the school 
house to prepare for the examination, 
taking their wives there with them, 
was ‘quickly followed by other courts 
in Oregon with the cordial codp- 
eration of the various county school 
superintendents who urge teachers to 
start evening classes for naturalization 
and for study of our history and our in- 
stitutions. The order had the approval 
Bureau of naturalization in 
Washington, thru which it was given 
publicity, so that even in some other 
states it has been copied. It is merely 
an order of the court and has the effect 
of law tho it is not the law. . 

The Oregon state library began sev- 
eral years ago to send slips to men thru 
the clerks of court, when they filed 
their petitions, suggesting that they 
should use their local public libraries 
and the state library. Many persons 
who used the library to prepare for the 
examinations continued to use it for 
more education. 

The King bill introduced in the last 
congress which failed to pass, had a 
provision to issue certificates of natu- 

ralization to women, upon payment of a 
small fee, examination and oath of alle- 
giance. Possibly few would avail themr 


certificate, but it seems to O Den the wa 
toward the desired end. I ‘such a bill 
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election laws could be changed to re- 
quire that any woman who presented 
herself for registration must present 
any certificate which it would be pos- 
sible for her to secure thru federal law. 

A memorial from the Oregon legisla- 
ture was sent to congress favoring this 
bill, and other states should send me- 
morials when this subject is presented 
again, as it undoubtedly will be in the 
next congress. 

Any conference of women interested 
in election laws and in citizenship for 
women, should consider this matter 
seriously and should determine what is 
the best method of securing citizenship 
for women. A committee could be ap- 
pointed in each community to work 
toward the end that a woman should 
be naturalized by her own act, or that a 
man’s claims should be disallowed un- 
less his wife also qualifies. This com- 
mittee should also make an organized 
effort to have unmarried foreign 
women become naturalized. They 
should attend court at the time of each 
ceremony and should welcome the 
families to citizenship. It is estimated 
that there are between nine and ten 
millions of foreigners in the United 
States not yet naturalized. It is not 
known what percent of these are 
women, but it is evident that women 
citizens have a duty in this matter. 





Chinese Guests 


A Chinese evening at the St. Louis 
public library, March 18, was the open- 
ing feature of a new series of Visitors’ 
Nights, which is to specialize in na- 
tional or racial groups. An interesting 
collection of art objects, books and 
prints relating to China was gathered 
for the occasion, and about fifty of the 
Chinese residents of St. Louis, most of 
whom had never entered the library 
before, assembled in the Art room for 
an informal reception, together with a 
few other interested guests. There 
were several Chinese ladies and a few 
children, including a baby five months 
old, wearing the massive gold charms 
without which no Chinese infant is 


supposed to be properly dressed. The 
majority of those present were ac- 
quainted with the English language 
and for the others an interpreter was at 
hand. In degree of Americanization 
these persons varied from a represen- 
tative of the third generation in this 
country to some who had just reached 
it a few months ago. 

After a brief address of welcome by 
the librarian, the party proceeded to 
view the various rooms and depart- 
ments of the library. A stop was made 
in the children’s room, where those 


present were entertained with Chinese 
musical selections and ballads by two 
performers on the characteristic two- 
stringed Chinese instrument of the viol 
type. 


A. E. B. 





War Posters 


A questionnaire sent out by a com- 
mittee of the American Library Insti- 
tute has brought out some facts with 
regard to war posters: 


Many libraries have a number of posters 
but do not know how to care for them. 

Not more than a dozen institutions or 
individuals are attempting large collections. 

They should be mounted on cloth at once 
to prevent splitting at the folds. 

selection of 100 posters will meet the 
needs of a majority of libraries. 

Interest in war posters is dying out. 

It is unpatriotic to sell U. S. war posters. 
Give them to those who can use them. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

Princeton university library has photo- 
stated nearly 2,000. Copies of these, 5”x3” 
may be had at prices from two to seven 
cents each, according to whether they are on 
sheets for binding or in card form for filing. 

There is need of a check list. 

The Princeton photostats could be used 
as a catalog. Those not found in this list 
could be sent on to be photostated and 
listed. The lithographers, if asked, would 
no doubt be willing to make a list of those 
they have printed. 

There are many requests from Europe for 
American posters. If anyone has copies to 
spare, send them to Louis N. Wilson, 
Clark university, Worcester, Mass., who 
will see that they are sent where they will 
be appreciated. 

A final report on War Posters will be 
made in June at the A. L. I. 

James I. King, state librarian of 


Kansas, sends the following sugges- 
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tions based upon his experience. He 
has a collection of nearly 1,000 prints 
with about 250 duplicates. Mr King 
recommends mounting the posters on 
muslin, leaving a 4 inch margin of 
cloth at the upper end to serve as a 
hinge. The posters are then fastened 
together at the top in groups of 50, by 
means of two narrow strips of wood 
and two metal clamps. They may thus 
be exhibited on an easel by turning 
the sheets back and forth as wall paper 
samples are shown in a store. This plan 
has the advantage of flexibility, as one 
may add to or withdraw from the 
groups at will. They are portable and 
can be used in schools, art clubs and 
other places. It is also an economical 
process. 





Make the “American” Language 
Fashionable 


The principal of a high school has 
lately asked “What has the American 
speech campaign to do with American- 
ization?” ‘The answer is given in the 
April number of the Chicago woman’s 
club bulletin: 

“Someone asked a leader of the Hun- 
garian people how to create a desire 
among foreign language people to 
speak American. He said ‘make it 
fashionable for foreign language peo- 
ple of the United States to speak Amer- 
ican and in ten years they all will be 
speaking American.’ The American 
speech campaign is making more Amer- 
ican speech and better American speech 
popular. 

In popularizing the movement, the 
following plays written by members of 
the American Speech committee have 
had great influence: “The better speech 
child” and “A pageant of our speech,” 
by Helen Bagg; “The magic voice” by 
Florence C. Comfort; a caricature of 
speech errors by Mrs M. K. A. Denny, 
and a group of Four-minute speeches, 
(monologues) called “Talks about 
talk,” by Mrs Howard L. Willett. 

The success of the movement is 
evinced by the fact that celebrations 
have been held in 100 Chicago clubs, 
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500 Chicago schools, and 150 clubs and 
schools in various parts of the United 
States. 

In cooperation with the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the 
American speech committee is planning 
a National American Speech Week be- 
ginning November 2. 





Expanding its Activities 

At a recent meeting of the Toledo 
Advertising club, Charles E, Rush, li- 
brarian of the Public library, Indianapo- 
lis, and chairman of the A. L. A. Pub- 
licity committee, spoke on “The diffi- 
culties. of selling free service.” Con- 
siderable interest in the proposition of 
library advertising was aroused. A 
committee of the Ad club to codperate 
with the librarian, H. S. Hirschberg, 
in planning and carrying out publicity 
for the library was authorized and is 
soon to be appointed by the president 
of the club. The Toledo Advertising 
club has planned and carried out the 
local campaigns for the various liberty 
loans and has been a large factor in 
bringing to Toledo the honor of being 
the first city in its class to subscribe its 
quota in the third and fourth loans. The 
club is undertaking the same work for 
the victory loan and as soon as this 
work is completed the committee on 
cooperation with the library will begin 
its work in earnest. 

A bond issue of $25,000 for new 
books has been passed with the cordial 
support of the city council and the 
mayor. The public library is merely 
following the lead of some of the other 
city departments to meet a necessity. 
In spite of a shortage of funds the li- 
brary is expanding activities. 

Another step in the line of progress 
is provision by agreement with the 
school board, for branch libraries in 
new school buildings. Two new build- 
ings will be erected soon, with at least 
ten buildings in the next ten years so 
that there will be a larger opportunity 
to extend library service in this way. 

The school board has also voted to 
introduce a course in library training 
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into the public schools. This is designed 
to take the place of the usual library 
training given by the library and to 
prepare for service in the Toledo pub- 
lic library. Details are not yet worked 
out but the course will probably be 
post-graduate for high school and col- 
lege students. It is the intention also 
to prescribe certain essential high 
school studies in the last two years of 
the high school course for those who in- 
tend to take the library training. By 
this means those intending to go into 
library work will plan to make ready 
for it instead of taking it up haphazard 
as frequently happens at present. The 
instructor of the training class, a per- 
son of library training and experience, 
will be employed by the board of edu- 
cation. She will work in close codpera- 
tion with the public library, and prac- 
tice work will be given in the public 
library and its branches. Members of 
the library staff are also expected to 
take part in the instruction. 





Library Legislation in Oregon 1919 


The legislature passed without a dis- 
senting vote a bill for a library law 
governing the establishment of city 
and county libraries, and repealing all 
similar existing statutes. This bill 
was drawn by a committee of library 
trustees appointed by the governor, at 
the request of the State library trus- 
tees. They decided upon the funda- 
mental points before drafting the bill, 
and then had several meetings for dis- 
cussion. It was necessary to modify 
the ideal bill, but we think we have a 
concise and workable law. Time will 
tell. The chief differences between this 
and the previous law are as follows: 
1) County libraries may be established 
in the largest city in the county, and 
not necessarily the county seat. 
2) County libraries shall be adminis- 
tered by boards to be appointed by the 
county courts. County courts are no 
longer to act as ex-officio members of 
any library board, nor may they run 
the libraries themselves. 3) Cities, 
counties, and school districts, are given 


power to contract with each other for 
library service. 4) The %-mill tax 
limit for the maintenance of county li- 
braries is dropped. 5) Permanence of 
city and county libraries is insured. 
6) Size of library boards hereafter is to 
be five members. Old boards may be 
reduced as determined upon by the 
boards. 7) Definite, and we think, de- 
sirable provisions are made for han- 
dling library funds by city or county 
boards. New business provisions also 
include one in regard to the title of the 
property. Cities may be exempt under 
certain conditions from the county li- 
brary tax. The certification of libra- 
rians was not included in the bill. 

A bill providing for the consolidation 
of the state library with other state 
boards under a Board of education, was 
introduced by the Consolidation com- 
mittee, but failed of passage. The State 
library appropriation was increased 
$10,000 for the biennium, and its con- 
tinuing appropriation was repealed, 
putting it on the same basis as the 
other state departments. The library 
was also given an additional appropri- 
ation of $2500 for the work of the state 
historian, legalizing the appointment 
of the state librarian as state historian. 
This had previously been made by the 
State council of defense, and the work 
is well under way. In connection with 
war work the state librarian is also 
made a member of a committee of five, 
to choose a medal for soldiers from 
Oregon. Provision was also made for 
distribution of the new edition of the 
Code to public libraries thruout the 
state. The school library law was 
amended as to the time of selection of 
books for the district schools, making 
it in May instead of August. Provi- 
sion was also made for a Legislative 
research bureau at the University of 
Oregon. The attorney-general will 
continue to be official bill drafter of 
the state, and the State library will 
continue to serve as the legislative ref- 
erence library. 

CorRNELIA MARVIN, 
State Librarian. 
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American Library Association 
Asbury Park Conference, June 23-28 
Plans are going forward for the 

Forty-first annual conference of the 
American Library Association, at As- 
bury Park, New Jersey. With the ap- 
proach of more nearly normal condi- 
tions it is expected that the attendance 
this year may exceed that of 1916, 
which was 1386, the largest in the his- 
tory of the Association. 

Hotels— Headquarters will be at the 
New Monterey Hotel. Exceptionally 
favorable rates are offered and the fol- 
lowing are on the American plan. 

New Monterey— Two in room, double 
bed, $4 each; two in room with twin 
beds, $4.50 each; four persons occupy- 
ing two connecting rooms with bath 
$5.50 each; two occupying a room with 
double bed and private bath, $5.50 
each; two persons in a room with twin 
beds and private bath, $6 each. All 
double rooms. 

Hotel Columbia—Capacity about 300. 
Opposite New Monterey. Two in 
room, fourth floor, and in Harvey Cot- 
tages adjoining, $3 each; two in room 
on first, second and third floors, if fac- 
ing court $3.50 each; if facing street $4 
each; four persons in two connecting 
rooms with bath $4.50 each; two per- 
sons in room with bath $5 each; one 
in room $4 and up, depending on loca- 
tion and whether with or without bath. 

Thedford— Capacity 150. Across the 
street from Columbia, near New Mon- 
terey, $3 to $3.50 each; room without 
bath, according to location, $4 to $5 
each; room with bath, according to lo- 
cation. A few single rooms. 

Seabreeze—Capacity 100. Diagonally 
opposite New Monterey. Two in room, 
without bath $3 each; one in room 
$3.50. 

Other hotels and boarding houses in 
the vicinity are available if needed. 

Reservations— Room reservations in 
ALL hotels should be addressed, 
American Library Association Repre- 
sentative, Care Asbury Park public li- 
brary, Asbury Park, New Jersey. Ap- 
plications reaching the above address 
previous to May 21st will be consid- 
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ered as having been received on that 
day. Adeline J. Pratt, formerly assist- 
ant librarian of the Asbury Park public 
library, and thoroly conversant with 
all Asbury Park conditions, has been 
secured as our representative for this 
work. State definitely your desire as 
to hotel and maximum price, arrange- 
ments as to roommate if any, and 
whether you authorize the local repre- 
sentative to make assignment accord- 
ing to her best judgment if too late to 
obtain the particular space specified. 

Be sure that letter is signed legibly ; 
also state whether writer is man or 
woman. 

Arrangements can be made if de- 
sired for a library to engage one or 
more rooms to be occupied success- 
ively for portions of the week by mem- 
bers of the staff. 

All the hotels listed above have 
agreed to extend Conference rates to 
July 3, for those who wish to remain 
a few days after adjournment. 

Amusements and attractions—The ocean, 
Board Walk, fine beaches, auto drives, 
boating on Deal Lake, tennis, golf and 
the wide spacious verandas of the New 
Monterey, offer many attractions. 
Thursday afternoon will be free of pro- 
gram features for relaxation and recre- 
ation. 

There will be an informal reception 
on Monday evening in the ball room 
of the New Monterey, following the 
first general session. The hotel orches- 
tra will play every evening from ten to 
twelve for informal dancing. 

This time the A. L. A. has “invited 
itself” to Asbury Park and therefore 
the New Jersey librarians are not ex- 
pected to feel responsibility as local 
hosts. 

Meetings— General sessions will be 
held in the Auditorium across the 
street from the New Monterey; meet- 
ings of sections, round tables, and af- 
filiated associations in the parlors of 
the New Monterey and Columbia. 

Program— President Bishop is ar- 
ranging an exceptionally attractive and 
opportune program, details of which 
can be given in next issue. The Secre- 
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tary of the Navy, the Honorable Jose- 
phus Daniels, has accepted invitation 
to address the Association, as have also 
the Third Assistant Secretary of War, 
the Honorable F. P. Keppel, and Brig- 
adier-General Munson, chief of the 
Morale branch of the general staff of 
the War department. The problems 
and opportunities facing librarians at 
the present time and which will con- 
front them in the near future will be 
the general theme of the conference, 
both at the general sessions and in 
those of the sections and affiliated so- 
cieties. 

Travel—No additional travel informa- 
tion is available at this time, but be- 
fore the next issue of this magazine is 
printed, the Travel committee will pre- 
sent a statement relative to travel ar- 
rangements. It is not possible at pres- 
ent to ascertain whether any excursion 
rates can be obtained. 

Exhibits— Arrangements for commer- 
cial exhibits should be addressed to 
the manager, New Monterey Hotel. 

Space has been reserved for exhibits 
of committees. Address the Secretary 
of the A. L. A., 78 E. Washington St., 
Chicago. 





Book Talks 


To call the most important books on 
tepics of current interest to the atten- 
tion of persons who wish to keep in 
touch with the trend of thought, the 
Cleveland public library has started a 
series of Book Talks to be given very 
informally on Saturdays. The meet- 
ings are held in the board room, where 
there are comfortable chairs around a 
large table. A book talk lasts just 
twenty minutes, and is given at eleven 
in the morning and repeated at two in 
the afternoon. The plan is to take up 
one outstanding book in some detail, 
summarizing its contents and reading 
from it enough to give a hint of the 
uuthor’s style. Then it is compared, 
1oughly, with other books on the same 
subject. The first talk was on making 
political boundaries—Open Shelf. 
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War Library Service 
Outline of library service in France. 

The rank and file of the membership 
of the A. L. A. at home is of course 
keenly interested in what is going on 
in the foreign field in library service, 
as a sequel to their efforts of a year 
and a half to provide reading matter 
for the soldiers. The funds that were 
raised and the books that were gath- 
ered seemed to promise limitless scope 
for the work. These have been sources 
of large endeavor, but are not by 
any means sufficient to meet the situa- 
tion that grows bigger and more de- 
manding every day. Every day brings 
to A. L. A. Headquarters, 10 rue de 
l’Elysée, new opportunities of many 
kinds to make available the books fur- 
nished by the generosity of the folks 
back home for the soldiers and sailors 
in France awaiting release. But as at 
home, the very excellence and pros- 
perity of the service work against a 
sufficiency of material, as each instance 
of successful service leads to larger 
and further demands on the resources 
of the A. L. A. headquarters. 

The classes which are being organ- 
ized in the military posts are making 
growing demands for the classed books, 
while the billeting of the soldiers in 
small villages increases the demands 
for recreational material. The increase 
in these opportunities increases also 
the work of gathering, preparing and 
sending out the books where they are 
wanted and of receiving and discharg- 
ing them as they are returned. The mail 
brings in more than 500 letters a day, 
containing individual requests for 
books from every grade of military 
service. The staff that performs this 
work consisted at first of Mrs Steven- 
son and a clerk. Now a room of busy 
typists, clerks and library workers 
keep up a constant hum of activity 
from nine in the morning till six at 
night, with full time for luncheon. The 
requests for books range from gay to 
grotesque in the presentation of re- 
quests for reading matter, but for the 
most part the requests are from serious 
readers who wish to keep in touch with 
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their special calling in civilian life or 
to brush up on the things they had 
known before the war, or to find out 
what they can from printed matter on 
some subject of which they have heard. 


One man writes, “I am inclosing slip cov- 
ering offer I wish to take advantage of. 
want a book on hog raising and one on cot- 
ton raising. If you have only one of these, 
send as alternative either general book on 
preparation of land for irrigation or any 
agricultural book which would be of inter- 
est to one contemplating settling in the 
southwest of the U. S. Asa matter of fact, 
I don’t know a blame thing about farming 
and judge that I can get sufficient discour- 
agement from reading about it to prevent 
any heart-breaking ‘back to the land’ move 
in actuality. Should you have nothing an- 
swering above description, send anything 
you may deem of interest, except Infantry 
drill manual. As a vagrant mining engineer 
now in the army, I get these home-hungry 
feelings every once in a while, and reading 
about such things sort of satisfies the crav- 
ing and does no serious harm.” 


Another writes: “Our signal battalion ° 


has four books to read in its spare time. 
This is a cry from Macedonia, so please lis- 
ten and send us a couple of new books of 
college grade on geology, Rheinland, soci- 
ology (Ross, if possible), or Moulton’s 
astronomy. If none of these are obtain- 
able, send anything you have except Robin- 
son Crusoe or Frank Merriwell.” 

And still others: 

“A few evenings ago I stepped into the 
quiet room now reserved for the A. L. A., 
guided by the Regional Activities Chief. 
The room was full, every seat taken, and 
men were standing at the cases of A. L. A. 
books lining the four walls. In every re- 
spect it was a replica of a modern well- 
managed library in the U. S.” 

“Again the A. L. A. is ‘on the job’! At 
Camp Jackson and Camp Sevier in South 
Carolina, in the supply of books on the boat 
coming over, and now after a lapse of sev- 
eral months when I am again where I can 
handle books, my first call is answered with 
the best sight of its kind I have seen since 
I left the States August 5 last year! The 
books came Sunday night, as did the maga- 
zines. We are in the mud here, but these 
books will help wonderfully. Many, many 
thanks!” 

This from a Chaplain: 

“Since my first letter, I have been given 
the responsibility for about 700 troops in 
two other towns covered by this regiment. 
I can use another 125 books and all the mag- 
azines I can lay hands on to great profit. 
My librarian is a hustler and has never 
failed to respond to the fullest extent of 
his ability in all matters, so that our men 
are getting all that can possibly be expected 
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at the camp, but for something in their bil- 
lets to while away the time there is a great 
need. How can men idling the time away 
be expected not to gamble and get into 
other forms of evil? Send me everything 
you can as fast as you can. I now have 
five towns and some 2000 men. My C. O. 
and all other officers will give me any sort 
of help I need to handle anything you send 
me for the men. I will return anything you 
wish returned when we have finished with 
it. Just raise the sluice and let the flood 
come.” 

The advance made in the relations 
with the governing military powers 
has advanced the extent and efficiency 
of the A. L. A. book service. The whole 
system of book distribution, the regu- 
lations necessary for its maintenance 
and success and all authority relating 
to book service by the A. L. A. has 
been placed in the hands of Mr Ste- 
venson, thereby eliminating much de- 
lay, conflict of opinion, and consequent 
loss of power in the use of the books. 
Close and friendly relations are main- 
tained with all other welfare organiza- 
tions, and every effort is made to meet 
the needs and requests that pour in, 
but the judgment of the A. L. A. au- 
thorities in Paris is the final decision in 
all matters pertaining to the book serv- 
ice. 


There are three large areas in France . 


that require special attention, and in 
these the library service is especially 
developed and maintained; the Army 
of Occupation in Germany and along 
the Rhine; the Source of Supplies, 
which since the American army first 
came over has been the marvel of the 
world in what it has done to keep sup- 
plies of every kind moving, as well as 
putting together railroad rolling stock, 
machinery, building railroads, roads, 
and anything else that was needed. It 
is mostly on the west coast of France, 
with lines extending east, clear up to 
the fronts. Then there is the First 
Army, that did the fighting, and is now 
marked for home, “as soon as means 
of transport can be furnished.” In the 
meantime, it is in camps, wherever the 
regulations direct. 

In the first region J. T. Jennings, of 
Seattle, has supervision and has estab- 
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lished there for the Army of Occupa- 
tion at various points, camp libraries 
and branches very similar to those 
which the soldiers enjoyed in the train- 
ing camps in the United States. Mr 
Jennings is completing his equipment 
as far as possible at the base in Co- 
blenz, assisted by Mary J. Booth of 
Illinois, where in the Festhalle he has 
established the main library, and goes 
from place to place in his Ford, as his 
advice or presence is necessary to the 
success of the work. In addition, Paris 
Headquarters supplies individual _re- 
quests. In the southwest of France, 
S. H. Ranck, of Grand Rapids, H. T. 
Dougherty and E. M. Manchester have 
similar work, except that in this re- 
gion the hospitals and embarkation 
camps present a different phase of 
work. M. S. Dudgeon, of Wisconsin, 
has been assigned to “the second line.” 
back of Verdun, in the region of Sois- 
sons, the scene of much destruction in 
the various last drives during 1918. 
Desolation reigns supreme here and 
the boys report books a “godsend.” 
Various other centers will be opened as 
fast as competent librarians and books 
are provided. 

The most gripping reports come in 
to headquarters from Miss Mary Fran- 
ces Isom, supervisor of hospital libra- 
ry service in these regions. This work 
was not really organized till Novem- 
ber, 1918, at which time the need for 
it both in books and their administra- 
tion was acute. She tells much of in- 
terest that has come under her notice. 

“There is the story of the lad “with two 
shattered arms or ‘wings,’ who looking 
longingly at the big basket of books going 
down the ward said, ‘I’d like a book, but I 
can’t turn the pages.’ I said, ‘I’ll prop it up 
and your buddy will turn the pages.’ So I 
propped. Then his eyes danced, and as tho 
it were the best fun in the world, he said, 
‘I’m going to invent. I just bet I can turn 
those leaves with a stick or pencil in my 
teeth,’ and I left him practicing. 

“There is so much to do for these hospi- 
tal lads, I wish there were more books and 
more help! But when I feel discouraged I 
think of the words of a lad, a bed patient, 
at Mars, and am comforted. ‘Mother,’ he 
said, ‘until the books come, I just counted 
the bricks in the wall day after day.’ ‘How 
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long have you been here, sonny?’ ‘Three 
months.’ 

“A Red Cross nurse who sent for some 
A. L. A. books for her ward told the follow- 
ing: “A fine young fellow, so injured that 
he had to lie on his stomach, showed her 
his recreation, all that he had had for six 
weeks. It was a leaf from the advertising 
section of a popular magazine. He could 
tell her the number of words on each page 
and on both, then the number of letters, the 
number of i’s, m’s, etc. He swallowed a 
sob as he kissed the hand that gave him a 
book to read, instead of his page. 

“T don’t know which thrilled me the most, 
to glance into one of the little library rooms 
and through the clouds of smoke discover 
the men packed together, every chair filled, 
still as mice, each man with a book, or to 
stand at one end of a long ward of bed 
patients and to see the books propped up 
in front of men with useless hands, or held 
by the others, all happy, all transported into 
another world where for the time anguish 
and homesickness were forgotten. 

Miss Isom’s presence in the work is 
an earnest not only of practical, quick, 
effective service, but of sympathetic, 
warm-hearted interest in the lads laid 
up for repair in the hospital. 

There is much and growing need for 
recreational reading. Rumor says that 
the December book drive at home 
availed little in material, but the boys 
who are depending on A. L. A. for the 
light and happiness of the story books 
must not feel that the interest in them 
has died out, so every one is hoping 
that the collection of gift books for 
the boys who are waiting to go home 
will go on with renewed vigor. 

Mary EILEEN AHERN, 
A. L. A. Headquarters, Paris. 





Siberian Expedition 

Reading matter was placed on each 
troop transport, for men sent on the 
Siberian Expedition, beginning last 
summer when 3,000 volumes were sent 
with the first detachment. 

Since early December, the A. L. A. 
has had its own representative with the 
expedition. Professor Harry Clemons, 
formerly of the Wesleyan and Prince- 
ton libraries, went to Vladivostock 
from the University of Nanking where 
he has served as librarian and profes- 
sor of English for the past six years. 
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When he arrived at Vladivostock, 
practically all the books that had been 
received had been distributed among 
the various military units in and 
around the base, and the detachments 
stationed for many miles along the Si- 
berian railway. The only material left 
to work with was a collection of 25 
boxes of magazines. 

The army had given him a most hos- 
pitable welcome. A room was assigned 
him in one of the base warehouses just 
across the hallway from the Base Post- 
office, and with the Quartermaster’s de- 
partment a near neighbor. Here, with 
the help of a squad of Austrian prison- 
ers, he collected the boxes of maga- 
zines and proceeded to arrange them. 
The result of his efforts was the send- 
ing out in 41 mail sacks, and 128 par- 
cels, sets of this “machine gun litera- 
ture” to forty detachments of the Ex- 
pedition during Christmas week. 
“Thus,” says Mr Clemons, “do we in- 
troduce the short story into the long 
Siberian night.” 

Shipments of books are now going 
to Mr Clemons regularly, and they will 
be continued as long as the need exists. 
The War department has granted a 
tonnage of fifty cases on each transport 
leaving San Francisco, which covers all 
American Library Association ship- 
ments to the Far East. The latest 
transport to sail carried 1,200 maga- 
gines and 2,500 books to Vladivostock. 

The Army gives Mr Clemons every 
assistance in meeting the needs of the 
men. He has been furnished with a 
strength and distribution chart of the 
Expedition which insures every man 
being served. Soldier details are avail- 
able whenever needed. The nature of 
the work demanded of the men results 
in their being scattered in small detach- 
ments over a wide extent of territory. 
This situation renders impracticable a 
big central library and makes the Li- 
brary Service a traveling library problem. 
The one room at the Army Base which 
Mr Clemons calls his “Clearing house 
and reference library” serves as the ref- 
erence library and reading room for 
those troops which are stationed at the 
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Base, as well as the traveling library 
headquarters. The location at the Buse, 
so close to the Postoffice, makes trans- 
portation a simple matter of delivery 
to the mail orderlies who distribute the 
library packages on their regular 
rounds to the various detachments. 

A few statistics recorded by Mr Cle- 
mons show how welcome the Library 
Service is: The cards from a collection 
of 80 volumes placed in the barracks 
occupied by a squad of engineers re- 
cord 330 loans in two weeks. Of one 
collection of 300 volumes Mr Clemons 
found only 16 books on the shelves, 
and the cards recorded an average of 
10 loans per volume. A chaplain re- 
ported that in his detachment every- 


‘thing but atlases and_ encyclopedias, 


which were not allowed to circulate, 
was given out within twenty-four 
hours after the library was opened, and 
the men were already calling for more. 

The effect upon the morale of the 
lsoldiers can be measured mathemat- 
ically, according to Mr Clemons. One 
lieutenant reported that the receipt of 
a new collection of books invariably 
cut down by more than half the re- 
quests for evening leave. “It is not an 
unusual sight,” he says, “to see a whole 
barracks full of men off duty stretched 
out quietly and contentedly reading, 
the evening after the case of books has 
been opened.” 

The books sent to Siberia are of a 
general character—much fiction, with 
a generous supply of technical works, 
books on Russia and the Far East and 
non-fiction of general interest. Edu- 
cational work is being carried on here, 
as well as with the American army in 
France; and books are on the way to 
Mr Clemons for use in connection with 
this work. The 7,500 men who make 
up the Siberian Expedition can be as- 
sured of the whole-hearted support of 
the American Library Association. 





What Every Disabled Soldier Should 
Know 

The Federal board for vocational 

education reports that the great diffi- 
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culty encountered by the Government 
in reéducating disabled soldiers and 
sailors is to get information of the op- 
portunity to them. There is an aston- 
ishing number of these men out in civil 
life badly handicapped by their inju- 
ries, but endeavoring, nevertheless, to 
work. It is most amazing the ignor- 
ance of the average man and women 
about what the government stands 
ready to do and is doing for these men. 

This Board is endeavoring to spread 
the information as widely as possible in 
the hope of alleviating the miserable 
condition of some of these disabled sol- 
diers. 

Librarians are urged by the Beard to 
get this information over to the dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors as rapidly as 
possible. Now is the time when help 
is most needed and will be most effec- 
tive. 

A list of what the Government 
stands ready to do for these men may 
be secured from the Federal board for 
vocational education in Washington. 
This list should be displayed in the 


most conspicuous place of the “Library: 


Newspaper,” the bulletin board, and it 
should be illustrated with a poster pic- 
ture so that the public will pay atten- 
tion. Pictures speak! In addition, talk 
it and tell it to everyone who is likely 
to be interested. Get others to help. 
The “Four minute men” will come 
back to aid in this worthy endeavor. 





Hurry Call for Books 
Must have another half million at once! 


The A. L. A. is making an appeal for 
another half million books. This num- 
ber will be needed overseas in addition 
to all that can be spared from Ameri- 
can camps and all that can be bought 
from available funds. 

There has been spent from the Sec- 
ond fund $1,139,478.72; including ap- 
proximately $735,000 for books. Un- 
paid book bills and book orders out- 
standing are estimated at $600,000; 
bringing the total outlay for books up 
to $1,335,000, and the total expendi- 
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tures for all purposes (including the 
above estimate), up to $1,739,478.72. 

The work is being conducted on the 
assumption that not quite all of the 
money subscribed (perhaps very much 
less than the total amount), will actu- 
ally be paid in. 

The money that is still available for 
books is being spent very rapidly, but 
it will buy only a fraction of the total 
number of volumes said by Dr Putnam 
and Mr Stevenson to be necessary. 

As to the “salvage” from the closing 
camps, it may be said (1) that it will 
not be as large as was expected, (2) 
that it will contain very few of the 
most popular novels, for they were long 
since worn out. 

The War Service has therefore ap- 
pealed to the states east of the Rocky 
Mountains to collect immediately an- 
other half million books—mostly good 
recent or “Western” novels. 





A New Variety of Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation 

The war is won. In winning it heavy 
obligations were incurred. These must 
be met. When the drives for Liberty 
Loans were on, we were asked not 
only to give our money, but also to 
give our sons. Our people responded 
generously to both demands. And 
now we are asked only to give some- 
thing of the wealth our brave soldiers 
saved for us. Shall we answer less 
freely when only our money is asked 
than we did when our money and our 
boys were needed by the government? 

We must pay our debts incurred in 
the war. To do this bonds must be 
sold. The more widely we distribute 
these bonds, the easier readjustment of 
business will become. I therefore urge 
our people to respond to their coun- 
try’s call with the same open hand with 
which they responded in time of war. 
We properly may regard our subscrip- 
tions now as a thanksgiving offering 
for the peace which has come. 

Frank O. LowbEN, 
Governor of Illinois. 
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Library Meetings 

Kansas— About thirty library work- 
ers of South central Kansas met for in- 
formal discussion at the Free public 
library of Newton on the morning and 
afternoon of March 27. A similar meet- 
ing was held in Hutchinson in January, 
1918, and it is hoped to make these 
meetings annual. 

There was a lively discussion of vari- 
ous problems in cataloging, reference, 
circulation and children’s work as they 
affect the smaller libraries. Brief in- 
troductory talks leading to the discus- 
sion of these topics were made by Miss 
Day, of Hutchinson, Miss Ingram, of 
Wellington, and Miss Bryant znd Miss 
Warrick, of Wichita. 

At noon automobiles were in waiting 
to take the visitors to the Congrega- 
tional church where members of the 
Newton board and other citizens were 
the hosts at a fine luncheon. After 
luncheon we were taken on a drive to 
Bethel college, a Mennonite institution, 
two miles from the city, where the 
well-managed library was shown by 
Miss Riesen, the librarian. 

At the afternoon session, B. F. Mar- 
tin, superintendent of the Newton 
schools, told of his expericnces with 
the Working Boys Reserve and Wil- 
liam Sterling Battis, impersonator of 
Dickens characters, gave a delightful 
talk on his experiences in camp work, 
in which he paid fine tribute to the A. 
L. A. libraries. Trustees and school 
librarians met in separate conference 
for a half hour, and at four o’clock 
Bertha Elkin, of Wichita, gave a li- 
brary story-hour to a class of fourth 
grade children who were greatly inter- 
ested, but not more so than their eld- 
ers. After the dismissal of the chil- 
dren, a discussion followed on the place 
of the story-hour in the library, and a 
Question Box, aimed to gather up the 
loose ends of the day’s conference, 
closed the regular program. 

Those who were able to remain for 
the evening enjoyed the recital by Mr 
Battis. Through the courtesy of one 
of the members of the Newton board 
invitations to this important number in 
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the Newton Lyceum course had been 
given to all of the visiting librarians. 
The success of the meeting was 
largely due to the able management of 
Mrs A. E. Smolt, trustee, and to Mrs 
IL. A. McGaughey, librarian, of the 
Newton free library. 
Jutius Lucut. 
Massachusetts—Lhe 22d meeting of 
the Old Colony library club was held 
at the Bridgewater normal school 
March 28, with a good attendance. A 
vote was passed expressing the hope 
that in the reorganization now being. 
considered, the Free public library 
commission of Massachusetts should 
be continued as at present constituted. 
Joshta E. Crane, librarian of the 


~ Taunton public library, gave an ad- 


dress on “Important historical works 
dealing with the towns and families of 
Plymouth county.” “Americanization,” 
was ably discussed from the point of 
view of the native-born by Lewis W. 
Crane, secretary of the Immigration 
committee of the Brockton Y. M.C.A., 
and from the point of view of the nat- 
uralized American by I. S. Kibrick, a 
trustee of the Brockton public library. 

Miss J. M. Campbell of the State li- 
brary commission supplemented these 
remarks by many interesting facts. 

The Bridgewater library entertained 
the Club at a luncheon served in the 
Unitarian parish house. 

In the afternoon the general sub- 
ject was school libraries. A. C. Boy- 
den, principal of the Bridgewater nor- 
mal school, spoke on the relation be- 
tween schools and libraries, and the 
growth of the movement to establish 
school libraries. Martha Pritchard of 
the Bridgewater normal school faculty 
spoke in detail of the work there. The 
school library and its training courses 
being unique in the country. 

A general discussion followed until 
the meeting was adjourned. 

HELEN A. Brown, 
Secretary. 

New York—A meeting of the New 
York library club was held March 13. 
at the Y. M. C. A., Lexington avenue 
and 53rd street. The general subject 
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was, “The independent town library.” 

“The opportunity of the librarian for 
constructive, creative work,” was dis- 
cussed by Helen M. Blodgett of the 
Yonkers public library. She told how 
she overcame a boycott caused by the 
acceptance of a Carnegie building. She 
asked for plants. If a family gives its 
rubber plant to the library they come 
to visit it, and bring their friends to 
see it, and a sociable friendly spirit is 
engendered. 

Yonkers being a factory town, she 
made a canvass of the various indus- 
tries, and sent lists of books, bulletins, 
etc., to the factories, gradually gain- 
ing their interest. 

She joined clubs and made the libra- 
ry useful in preparing programs and 
papers, until now there is a portion of 
the library set aside for the use of 
clubs. 

She interested the foreigners in her 
lists of foreign books. One Italian 
helped in advertising Italian books. 

The twelve firehouses in Yonkers 
were sent collections of books, which 
were received coldiy at first, but are 
now eagerly looked for. 

A Scotchman left the Library $5,000, 
with a note of grateful appreciation to 
the librarian. 

Irene Phillips, of the Nutley, N. J., 
public library, pointed out “The lights 
and shadows of village library work.” 
She said the predominance of the per- 
sonal element is common to all small 
town libraries, and the librarian has 
her reward in seeing the gradual 
growth of an acquaintance with books, 
and of the library habit. 

The public and the collection of 
books must be well known, as the vil- 
lage librarian must live up to the popu- 
lar delusion that she has read all the 
books, and can fit them to individual 
tastes and needs. The joy of giving 
new books to those who look for them 
is great. 

The statistics provide the sporting 
element in library work, as it is a never 
ending excitement to see whether you 
are going to beat last month or last 
year. 


Irene Hackett of the Englewood 
public library, in discussing “The town 
library in peace and war,” said. the 
ideal library is the small one that is 
large enough to have money to buy 
books and keep up with the times. Her 
district survey disclosed a group of 
wealthy, enterprising but conservative 
people. There was no large industry, 
and few poor. 

It had been the custom to send books 
to the schools, but she decided to have 
the children come to the library, and 
invited classes to come with their 
teachers to hear talks on the library. 
A reception was given to the teachers, 
and a manual training exhibit was held 
in the library. 

She found the conservative against 
her when she tried to replace old refer- 
ence books, put in a pay shelf, and 
make a new catalog, but she made a 
good impression by having a library in- 
stitute in the town, and when the li- 
brary school classes came to visit, that 
also helped. 

It is easy to belong to clubs and thus 
bring the library before the people, and 
to be represented in all town activi- 
ties. 

The Morristown library was quoted | 
as a good example of the advertising 
gained thru a new building and a new 
librarian. This librarian cleverly used 
the interest aroused and put the whole 
town to work for the library. 

The East Orange library did fine 
war work. Near the door was a war 
map, showing the various positions of 
the front, a bulletin board with notices 
of meetings, and a table of pamphlets 
and war work periodicals for distribu- 
tion. 

A collection of clippings, pamphlets, 
and posters was very popular, also a 
roster of men in the service. Twenty- 
five war work organizations held meet- 
ings in the library, and it was the head- 
quarters of the School Garden commit- 
tee. They were in close unity with 
civic elements giving 400 hours of work 
to the draft board, collecting books and 
magazines for the soldiers, and collect- 
ing money for all campaigns in booths, 
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or in mite boxes. The U. S. Employ- 
ment bureau met in the library, and 
also the United War Work Campaign 
committees and the librarian acted as 
treasurer for the latter, keeping the 
records and sending out the reminders. 

There was a short discussion of how 
an experienced librarian can help the 
librarians in the smaller libraries about 
her. 

Epitu H. Joun, 
Secretary. 





Saturday Book Conference 


The talk on books and authors at the 
Saturday Book conferences in Boston 
is always pleasant and profitable, but 
it is a rare treat to hear an author dis- 
cuss the literature of his chosen field and 
relate from the wealth of adventures 
which have been the inspiration of his 
latest book. Such an opportunity was 
given on April 12 when Henry B. Bes- 
ton spoke on “The Sea in English fic- 
tion,” and gave glimpses of the ex- 
periences as war correspondent with 
the British and American fleets of 
which he has told in Atlantic monthly 
articles and in “Full speed ahead.” Mr 
Beston’s talk was of vital literary 
value. 

ANNA L. BatTEs, 
Secretary. 





Coming Meetings 

The spring meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association of School Libraries 
will be held on May 24 in the library of 
the high school, Brookline, Mass. The 
subject of the morning session will be 
Cooperation between public libraries 
and schools, and of the afternoon, In- 

troducing boys and girls to books. 

A. L. Bates, 

Secretary. 





A Message from Italy 


Mr H. Nelson Gay, Palazzo Orsini, 
Rome, sends this interesting informa- 
tion concerning the Library for Amer- 
ican studies in Italy: 

“We have but 1,500 volumes on hand, 
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but our influence is already beginning 
to be felt—though we cannot serve the 
public in any regular way as yet. 

“The first work in Italian written 
from volumes on our shelves was 
published this week—a life of Wilson 
by Senator Ruffini, an excellent appre- 
ciation of American ideals and culture. 

“Books are coming in at the rate of 
about one hundred a week, by purchase 
and gift. Our catalog, which is on 
the American library plan, already 
counts several thousand cards. 

“The Library has been deposited for 
the present with the Italo-American 
Union, and it will serve also the Italo- 
American economic committee, both 
of which organizations will take up 
their quarters shortly in the American 
House in Palazzo Salviati opposite Pa- 
lazzo Doria on the Corso, which has 
recently been bought by Italians with 
the purpose of dedication to Italo- 
American activities. The Library will 
obtain the listing of American publica- 
tions in Italian periodicals and work to 
encourage the importation of American 
books. 

“A series of American biographies— 
Americani Illustri—is in course of pub- 
lication under the direction of one of 
the trustees; Jefferson by Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Lincoln by H. Nelson Gay, 
Grant by Owen Wister are already out, 
Whittier by Barrett Wendell and sev- 
eral other volumes are in press. 

“The trustees recently voted to un- 
dertake a program which calls for 
500,000 lire in cash and books—which 
means a library of 25,000 volumes. 





The H. W. Wilson Co. has just, is- 
sued an important volume in their 
“Handbook Series” which will be of 
great value jist at this time, “A league 
of nations,” compiled by Edith M. 
Phelps. This is not intended as propa- 
ganda in favor of a league, but to re- 
flect as impartially as may be, the de- 
velopment and present status of the 
idea, with the arguments against it as 
well as those in favor. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The Public library of San Francisco 
has issued a list of the books added 
during the year 1918, in one volume. 


An Americanization list of 24 pages, 
showing the different phases of the 
problem has been prepared by the Los 
Angeles library school. 


A new list of questions for debate 
and topics for essays covering 49 sub- 
jects has been issued by the New York 
State library. Reference material on 
all of these can be furnished by the li- 
brary and is being effectively distribut- 
ed among high school libraries. 


Two new A. L. A. publications just 
off the press are: “Popularizing 
music thru the library,” by Arthur E. 
Bostwick, an address to the Music 
Teachers National association ; and the 
third revision of “Periodicals for the 
small library,” by Frank K. Walter. 


Timely little folders covering the 
subjects of advertising, civil engineer- 
ing, machine shop work, medicine, 
printing and truck gardening, are be- 
ing distributed by the Carnegie library, 
of Pittsburgh. Each list contains about 
a dozen references for the best books 
on each subject. 


Massachusetts agricultural college 
extension service is using a series of 
library leaflets covering the most reli- 
able publications upon agricultural 
subjects. They contain, in the opinion 
of the head of the department and the 
librarian of the college, a limited num- 
ber of the best publications now avail- 
able. A fuod series entitled “Books for 
housewives in war time” is also includ- 
ed. 


A valuable addition to geographical 
reference books is the “List of atlases 
and maps” just published by the Libra- 
ry of Congress. This covers maps of 
all countries, which have been pub- 
lished for the most part from 1914-1917. 
Besides showing the maps available it 
is an excellent guide for the cataloger 
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both for form and subject. It does not 
give prices. 


Part I, series IV, of the Classified 
catalog of the Carnegie library, of 
Pittsburgh, which covers the classes, 
General works, Philosophy, and Reli- 
gion, is now off the press. It includes 
the books in these classes which were 
added to the Library from January, 
1912, to January, 1917, and is issued in 
sheet form ready for binding. The price 
is fifty cents postpaid. 


The general library of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, in a 
little pamphlet called “Digest of cur- 
rent magazines” gives a brief note for 
some of the best articles on such sub- 
jects as Accounting costs, Administra- 
tion, Advertising, Automotive indus- 
tries, Business conditions and methods, 
Factory management, Industrial rela- 
tions, Rubber in industries, and Sell- 
ing. 

Two recent annotated bibliographies 
issued by the Public library of St. 
Louis, which were compiled by assis- 
tants as part of a test for promotion are 
as follows: 

“After the war; a selected reading 
list on peace and reconstruction” com- 
piled by Margaret L. Pilcher; and 
“Americanization work or a league of 
nations at home” compiled by Marie 
Thomas. Both lists are useful aids to 
the reference worker. 


The Journal of Electricity announces 
a series of articles on the business li- 
brary, written by Louise B. Krause, li- 
brarian for H. M. Byllesby Company, 
Chicago, to begin in the April issue of 
the periodical. Miss Krause has re- 
cently completed a four weeks lecture 
course at the Riverside library serv- 
ice school, Riverside, California, based 
on her ten years of observation and ex- 
perience as a business librarian. These 
articles will give to public librarians a 
more intimate knowledge of the busi- 
ness man’s point of view and his grow- 
ing demands for quick service and up- 
to-date information. 
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Check-list of Child Welfare publica- 
tions 


“Child welfare,’ a select list of 
books and pamphlets compiled by Elva 
L. Bascom and Dr Dorothy Reed Men- 
denhall, is a revision of a bibliography 
first published in 1916, the scope of 
which has been widened to include all 
phases of child life except that of 
formal education. The subjects coin- 
cide with those in the syllabus for 
home economics teachers prepared by 
the U. S. Children’s bureau, under the 
editorship of Dr Mendenhall. 

Different groups of women will find 
this list of service: the mother, the 
practical nurse, the untrained sick at- 
tendant, public health, school and 
county nurse, teachers who work with 
small children, and all who are work- 
ing for better conditions for our chil- 
dren. No attempt has been made to 
meet the needs of the technically 
trained person. 

The editors ask for suggestions for 
making a later edition more accurate 
or serviceable. It is especially desired 
to make the list of bulletins in for- 
eign languages more complete. (From 
the Preparatory Note.) 

“Twenty-five books for children on 
health and hygiene” issued in mimeo- 
graph form by the Children’s bureau 
furnishes excellent help to the civics 
teacher who wishes books within the 
child’s comprehension. This fills a 
long felt want in many libraries. 





Life of Columcille 
(Betha Colain Chille) 


Edited and translated from Bodleian 
library mss. B514 by A. O’Kelleher and 
G. Schoepperle of the University of IIli- 
nois. (University of Illinois Bulletin, 
no. 48, v. 15, 1918) 


The life of St Columba or St Colum- 
cille, which has been printed and pub- 
lished by the University of Illinois 
(“Irish Foundation of Chicago”) is a 
most interesting book from many 
standpoints. 

The “Life” is one of the first, if not 
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the first venture of an American uni- 
versity, to edit and publish a mediaeval 
European manuscript of this type. This 
work is a translation, with glossary, 
notes and indices, of a Celtic manu- 
script, compiled in 1532 by a scholar 
thoroly versed in the literature of his 
period. 

The work will interest the philolo- 
gist because the writer was not alone 


- accomplished in the current Celtic but 


was a master of the language. His work 
is based upon a number of much older 
works the elucidation of which neces- 
sitated many explanations of ancient 
words and idioms, all of which are of 
importance in the present day study 
of lingual development. 

To the sociologist, by means of the 
translation, the work throws a flood 
of light on the manners and customs of 
early Christian life in both Scotland 
and Ireland. The Saint spent most of 
his time in Iona, off the coast of Scot- 
land. 

Finally the work ought to interest li- 
brarians and lovers of books generally, 
as the most remarkable trait in Colum- 
cille’s character, next to his religion, 
was his intense love of books. Born, 
A. D. 521, he is said to have copied 
more than 300 manuscript books with 
his own hands; and a battle, in which 
3,000 lost their lives, is said to have 
been the result of his intense desire for 
the possession of a certain psalter. This 
was the cause of his banishment, either 
inflicted or self-imposed, from his na- 
tive land, by which early Scottish civil- 
ization gained. 

It is not within the province of this 
notice to criticize the manner in which 
the editors have done their work. The 
book appears to be one of a most scho- 
larly type reflecting credit on all who 


contributed to its production. While ~ 


primarily of interest to American schol- 
ars of Irish descent, it marks a notable 
addition from American scholarship to 
the world’s culture, by making avail- 
able a manuscript which has lain dor- 
mant for centuries. 

W. A. B. 
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Library Schools 
California state library 


The outside speakers the last month 
were: Cornelia D. Provines, County 
free library, Modesto, who gave a de- 
lightful talk on “The poetry of the 
war;” Berwick B. Futernick, of the 
bookbinding firm, Foster & Futernick, 
of San Francisco, two talks on meth- 
odg and materials in library bookbind- 
ing, illustrated with books in the vari- 
ous stages, and with samples of leather 
desirable and undesirable; Anne Belle 
Bailey, San Mateo county free library, 
Redwood City, on Art books for first 
purchase in a county library, taking up 
in detail reference works, buying from 
remainder lists, and the supplementary 
material furnished by the State library. 
Soon after the lectures on binding the 
class was conducted thru the State 
printing office. 

University of Illinois 

The fifteen lectures given to the sen- 
ior class by Mrs Eva Cloud Taylor of 
Kewanee public library, on books for 
the younger children, have been supple- 
mented by eight lectures given by 
Clara E. Howard, Illinois, ’01, librarian 
of the Schenley high school, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., with emphasis on the books 
for older boys and girls, especially 
those of high school age. Part of the 
time was devoted to the organization 
and administration of high school li- 
braries. 

The Library club held its regular 
meeting March 19. Professor W. S. 
Robertson of the department of his- 
tory, who had been spending a sabba- 
tical year conducting investigations in 
South American history, gave a very 
interesting hour’s talk on the libraries 
of South American institutions. 


Harry Amsterdam, a former member of 
the junior class, and assistant in charge of 
the Philosophy, Psychology, and Education 
departmental library, has been recently 
transferred from the library of Camp 
Logan to that of Camp Shelby, Mississippi. 

Mildred McElroy, Ex ’18, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger of the Miami university 
library, Oxford, Ohio. 

Bertha T. Randall, ’03, who resigned as li- 
brarian of the East Liberty branch, Pitts- 


burgh, last fall, owing to the illness and 
death of her father, and who has been 
spending the winter at her home in Decatur, 
has accepted a position on the staff of the 
Seattle public library. 

Letters have been received from Mary J. 
Booth, ’04, and Kate D. Ferguson, ’16,who are 
still in overseas work. Both mention the 
great need of books, for the men who are 
likely to remain for some time, and for 
those who are waiting embarkation. They 
think the calling-off of the book drive for 
this year has proved to be a mistake from 
the point of view of the overseas librarian 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 


Assistant director. 


Los Angeles public library 

Miss Haines has planned a series of 
“oral clinics” for the benefit of the stu- 
dents ‘who need practice in public 
speaking. ‘Three seminars are to be 
devoted to the principles of the art, 
with* suggestions on how to organize 
material, how to present it, and how to 
end. 

Descriptions of the work of the Car- 
negie library of Pittsburgh by Bertha 
T. Randall, and of the St. Louis public 
library, by Gladys Spear Case were in- 
teresting supplements to Mr Perry’s 
lectures on the administration of large 
libraries. _The work of smaller libra- 
ries was developed in lectures by Zaidee 
Brown of Long Beach, Sarah M. Jaco- 
bus of Pomona, and Mrs Theodora R. 
Brewitt of Alhambra. The school 
spent an afternoon at the Alhambra 
public library, where Mrs Brewitt ex- 
plained the methods in use there. 

Other special lecturers have been 
Ernest Thompson Seton, who spoke on 
the Woodcrafters and told one of his 
animal stories; Joel Bean Cox on the 
Friends’ mission in France; and Liber- 
ius Alminisis on Greek folk tales. 


New York public library 

The combined classes listened to ad- 
dresses on “State library administra- 
tion” by J. I. Wyer, Jr., director of the 
New York state library and library 
school; “The librarian, the publisher, 
and the book-seller” by F. G. Melcher, 
vice-president of the R. R. Bowker Co. ; 
and “University library administra- 
tion” by Andrew Keogh, librarian of 
Yale university. Before the regular stu- 
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dents there have been discussed: “Li- 
brary legislation” by W. R. Eastman, 
lecturer at the New York state library 
school; “High school library work” by 
Mary E. Hall, librarian of the Girls’ 
high school, Brooklyn; “The library 
war service” by Carl H. Milam, acting 
general director of the Library War 
Service; “The work of the American 
Library Association” by George B. Ut- 
ley, secretary of the association; 
“Story telling” by Marie Shedlock ; and 
“Italian literature” by Théophile E. 
Comba. 

Students from the New York state 
library and from the Pratt Institute li- 
brary schools have visited the school. 
Those from Albany were invited to 
ioin in the annual Chinatown dinner. 
An informal reception was provided at 
the time of the visit by the Pratt Insti- 
tute students. On its own inspection 
trip the school visited Philadelphia and 
Washington. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Alumni association will be held on the 
evening of Thursday, June 5, and the 
commencement exercises on the fol- 
lowing morning, June 6, at 11 o’clock. 

Entrance examinations for 1919-1920 
will take place June 7, from 9 A. M. to 
12 M. and from 2 to 6 P. M. in room 
73 of the central building of the New 
York public library. 

Jannette A. Chapin, 15-16, is holding a 
position with the United States bureau of 
War Risk Insurance at Washington. 

Margaret Brock James, 717-19, has sailed 
for France for service with the American 
Red Cross. 

Mrs Jessie Scott Millener, ’14-17, has 
taken up canteen work for the Y. M C, A. 
in London. 

Ella Gage Simonds, ’12-13, has accepted 
the secretaryship for the Seven Seas so- 
ciety, 366 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

Katherine Delia Steele, °16-17, (Certifi- 
cate, Pratt Institute school of library 
science, ’09) has sailed to engage in Y. M. 
C. A. work in France. 

Ernest J. REECE, 
Principal. 


Pratt Institute 
The class went to New England for 
its spring trip, March 28 to April 5. 
Almost every range of library activ- 


ity is embraced in the libraries visited 
and they illustrate progress from the 
early history of libraries-in this coun- 
try to the last word in extension work, 
state and municipal. The book supply 
and binding establishment of Huntting 
in Springfield and the F. W. Faxon 
Company of Boston were also visited 
and enjoyed. Many social courtesies 
were.shown us and much exploring of 
historical and literary shrines was done 
on the side, so that both profit and pleas- 
ure was received from the trip. 

An experiment has been tried in 
some of the courses this year of giving 
a topic to be written up in place of an 
examination. A plan for the develop- 
ment of a hypothetical reference de- 
partment was given as a substitute for 
an examination in reference work, and 
in place of an examination in library 
economy a list of new books was pre- 
pared for a library which had written 
in for help, and a paper prepared that 
should set forth the claims of librarian- 
ship upon the attention of a group of 
college girls. The high quality of the 
work handed in, together with the ab- 
sence of strain in its preparation, 
seemed to justify the experiment. 

Florence Hulings, librarian of the Public 
library at Lock Haven, Pa., has accepted 
the position of librarian of the Van Wert 
county library, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of Helen McCracken, ’17, to Glad- 
stone Fessenden. 

Ruth E. McKinstry, ’17, of the A. L. A. 
Dispatch office, has been appointed librarian 
of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion in New York. 

JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 


Riverside library, Calif. 


The following members of the class 
of 719 have been employed on the staff 
of the Riverside public library: Mabel 
Anderson, Zula M. Brockett,:Katherine 
Pierce. 

Of the nine men trained for camp li- 
brary service, three have returned to 
civil life. 

Ruth Anderson, ’19, has returned to her 
employment with the Southern California 
Edison Company, Los Angeles. 
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William E. Blaikie, ’18, is supervisor of 
the camp library work in several of the 


“Southern California camps and stations. 


Reginald Brinsmead, ’18, has been trans- 
ferred to Camp Pike. for camp library serv- 
ice and publicity work. 

Genevra Brock, ’16, is in camp library 
service at El Paso, Tex. 

Alvan W. Clark, 716, at Camp Sevier li- 
brary, has taken unto himself a wife. His 
marriage is announced to Clara Lee Ballin- 
ger at Greenville, South Carolina. 

Lilla B. Dailey, ’15, has resigned her post 
in Washington, D. C., and returned to her 
home at Escondido, Calif. Upon the re- 
covery of her parents who have been very 
ill, she will return to library work. 

Dorothy Daniels, ’13, has been recently 
employed as secretary at the headquarters 
of the Riverside War Camp Community 
service. 

Elizabeth Dulin, 719, is now employed at 
the Madera County free library, Madera. 

Robert S. Fullerton, ’18, has been trans- 
ferred from the library at Camp Travis to 
camp library at Ft. Bliss, El Paso, Tex. 

Ruth Ingersoll, 719, is now employed at 
the Hemet public library, Hemet, Calif. 

Helen Lamond, ’19, is now employed at 
the Burlingame, Calif., public library. 

Anne E. Lewis, ’16, is now Mrs Morri- 
son Colwell of Syracuse, N. Y. The mar- 
riage took place at Berkeley, Calif. Mr and 
Mrs Colwell will occupy their winter home 
at Redlands, Calif., the greater part of the 
year. 

Beatrice McLean, ’16, is now employed at 
the library of the Los Angeles state normal 
school. 

Dorothy Sloman, 719, is spending the win- 
ter with her mother on the Pacific coast and 
will return to Detroit in the spring. 

Dorothea L. Smith, ’16, is at present 
working for the A. L. A. at their Paris 
headquarters. 

Jeannette Teegarden, ’19, is now em- 
ployed at the Long Beach, Calif., public 
library. 

Elizabeth Wommer, 719, is now employed 
at the Long Beach, Calif., public library. 


Western Reserve University 


The course in “The History of the 
printed book,” by Professor A. S. Root 
of Oberlin, was supplemented by lec- 
tures on some of the great European 
libraries. 

The lectures on school library work 
are being given by Martha Wilson, su- 
pervisor of high school branches of 
the Cleveland public library, assisted 
by Cleveland high school librarians, 
concluding with a lecture by Mary FE. 
Hall of Brooklyn. The course in chil- 


dren’s literature has been given by 
Helen Martin, children’s librarian of 
the East Cleveland public library. 

Visiting lecturers have been: May 
Massee, editor of the Booklist; Edith 
Guerrier of the National Library Serv- 
ice, and Lutie E. Stearns. Opportun- 
ity has also been given to hear Helen 
Fraser, Hamlin Garland and Count 
Tolstoy. 

Professor Arbuthnot of Adelbert col- 
lege, discussed books on “Economics,” 
and W. J. Graham of the English de- 
partment discussed the “Poetry of the 
War.” Sidney S. Wilson, the new sec- 
retary of the university and president 
of the Cleveland Advertising club, gave 
a talk on “General principles of adver- 
tising,” with many valuable sidelights 
on library advertising. 

The Carnegie library school of Pitts- 
burgh included Cleveland in its library 
trip in April, and the students of Wes- 
tern Reserve library school welcomed 
the Pittsburgh students in a brief visit 
to the school. 

Ethel M. Knapp, ’07, is now librarian of 
the Birchard library, Fremont, Ohio. 

Evelyn Maude Lotz, ’09, librarian of the 
Public library, Kinsman, Ohio, died Feb- 
ruary 27, 1919. 

Gordon W. Thayer, ’13, who has been in 
military service in France, has been as- 
signed, since the first of the year, to the 
library staff of the American Peace commis- 
sion in Paris. 

Viola B. Phillips, '14, assistant librarian 
of the Youngstown, Ohio, public library, 
has been given leave of absence for over- 
seas library service with the A. L. A. and 
is now in France. 


University of Wisconsin 


Caroline Burnite, director of chil- 
dren’s work in the Cleveland public li- 
brary, will give the course in children’s 
work in May. 

Professor Richard Green Moulton of 
the University of Chicago addressed the 
school on “The Bible as literature for the 
busy.” 

Owing to printing costs and paper 
shortage the school has issued merely a 
supplement to its catalog this year. 
During the year 339 requests for li- 
brary workers have been received. 








Stella E. Baskerville, ’16, has _ recently 
joined the Brooklyn, N. Y., public library 
staff as a children’s librarian. 

Polly Fenton, ’09, has resigned as first 
assistant in the catalog department of the 
Milwaukee public library to become reviser 
for the California state library school, Sac- 
ramento. 

Lillian E. Jones, ’09, for some years ref- 
erence librarian in the Racine, Wis., public 
library, died March 15. 

Martha Skaar, ’18, has been appointed as- 
sistant for the summer in the Peru, Neb., 
State normal school library. 

Callie Wieder, ’14, has accepted the posi- 
tion of librarian of the Marshalltown, Iowa, 
public library. 


Mary EMOGENE HAZLETINE. 





Summer Schools 
Colorado Agricultural college 
A six weeks course in library meth- 
ods covering the usual subjects will be 
given at the State Agricultural college 
at Fort Collins, Colorado, June 23 to 
August 1. Many attractions are of- 
fered in addition to an ideal summer 
climate. 
Information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing: 
The Director of the summer school, 
Colorado Agricultural college, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 


University of Illinois 
A series of special lectures on the 
use of the victrola in the public li- 
brary will be given in the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Illinois, June 
24 to July 25 by Franklin G. Dunham, 
who has done so much work in this par- 
ticular field. The subjects are: “The staff 
meeting: a preparatory course”; “The 
public concert”; “The story hour” ; and 
“The classification, filing, indexing of 

records and record analysis.” 


Indiana 

The regular summer course for li- 
brarians to be conducted by the In- 
diana library commission will be held 
June 23 to August 2, at Butler college, 
Indianapolis. 

An advanced course is again offered 
to those who have had the elementary 
course, July 14-26, in charge of Zana 
K. Miller, formerly librarian of the 
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Spies public library, Menominee, 
Michigan, and at present acting-editor 
of Pusiic Lrpraries. Advanced cata- 
loging and general administration 
problems will be discussed. 

Outside speakers will also contribute 
to this course and both sections may 
hear these talks. 

Inquiries regarding the 
should be addressed to 

W. J. Hamiton, 
Secretary, 
Public Library Commission, 
104 State House, Indianapolis. 


courses 


Iowa 


The usual summer course in library © 


training will be conducted at the State 
university of Iowa, Iowa City, June 16 
to July 26. 

High school teachers assigned to 
part time duty in their high schools are 
eligible, as well as persons now in li- 
brary positions. 

Blanche V. Watts will direct the 
work. A number of lectures will be 
given by Julia A. Robinson, secretary 
of the Iowa library commission. 

The three weeks’ course in children’s 
work given by Grace Shellenberger 
may be taken separately. 

For fuller information apply to 

JANE E. Rosenrts, 
Resident Director, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Riverside public library 
- The Riverside library service school 
announces its short course or summer 
school beginning June 23. It will in- 
clude besides the usual subjects a 
course for business librarians and will 
offer demonstration lectures in office 
filing for office clerks and stenographers. 
Further information may be secured 
from: 
Joseru F. DANIELS, 
Public Library, 
Riverside, California. 





“In the multifarious mission of the 
public library as we Americans sec it, 
surely the popularizing of good music 
is to assume no important place.” 

Arthur E. Bostwick. 
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The Wisconsin Teacher Librarian 
Requirement 

Beginning with next school year, 
1919-’20, every high school in Wiscon- 
sin not employing a full-time librarian 
will be required, as a condition of re- 
ceiving state aid, to have as one mem- 
ber of the faculty a teacher who has 
had at least as much library training 
as is represented by a two-fifths course 


‘(twice a week) for one academic year. 


Notification of this coming requirement 
was first made by State Superintendent 
C. P. Cary two or three vears ago, so 
that all concerned might be prepared 
to meet it when it goes into effect. 
The Need 

The need for high school teacher li- 
brarians is briefly set forth as follows 
in a recent circular letter from Superin- 
tendent Cary to local high school 


boards: 

“Training young people in the use of 
books and libraries so that they will be 
able to find information when they need it 
and so that they will leave school with a 
taste for good reading which is likely to 
function throughout life, is a very impor- 
tant phase of education. For this work the 
high school library must serve as a labora- 
tory and proper instruction must be given 
to the students along library lines. The de- 
partment has sent out as a guide for such 
instruction a pamphlet entitled ‘Library 
lessons for high schools.’ 

-“TIn order that the high school library may 
serve as a laboratory for such a course of 
instruction and for the general purposes 
of the high school, it must be properly or- 
ganized and its use effectively supervised. 
The giving of the instruction and the or- 
ganization and supervision of the library 
make a body of work which, if it is to be 
at all well done, must be taken care of by 
some one who has had at least a certain 
minimum of special library training. For 
many years no one has been permitted to 
teach algebra, history, or any other tradi- 
tional subject in the high schools of the 
state, without having at least a minimum of 
preparation for the work. The high school 
library and what it represents is as impor- 
tant as any of these subjects, and in mak- 
ing the teacher librarian requirement the de- 
partment is simply making the same re- 
quirement with regard to library instruc- 
tion and the high school library which has 
for years prevailed in other departments of 
the high school work. 


Preparation of Teacher Librarians 

Correspondence Course a Necessity 

The most difficult problem connected 
with putting into effect the teacher li- 
brarian requirement has been that of 
providing the necessary number of 
teachers with the minimum library 
training required. It -has_ therefore 
been advisable to set a minimum of li- 
brary training which may be increased 
later, when there is a surplus of teacher 
librarians. The minimum consists of 
general qualifications as a high school 
teacher and, in addition, the successful 
completion of a library course equiva- 
lent to a two-fifths course (twice a 
week) for one academic year. 

Although the library school of the 
University of Wisconsin, five colleges 
in the state, and four of the state nor- 
mal schools are now offering such a 
course, yet, owing to its present op- 
tional feature, the number electing it 
still falls far short of the needs. Fore- 
seeing this situation arrangement was 
made by the department of education 
at the beginning of the present school 
year, with the Extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin for the 
giving of a correspondence course for 
teacher librarians. This has proven 
very popular. Some eighty high school 
teachers are now taking this course 
and the number is rapidly growing. A 
course for teacher librarians is also 
given in the summer sessions of the 
Wisconsin library school and of the 
Milwaukee normal school. 

Time Allowance 

“The time which should be devoted 
to library work by the teacher libra- 
rian,” according to the department cir- 
cular letter, “will vary widely. As a 
general proposition, it is desirable that 
the teacher librarian should be given a 
daily time allowance for library work 
of one period for about every 75 stu- 
dents enrolled. However, even in the 
smallest high schools there should be 
a time allowance of at least one period 
per day. If the high school enrollment 
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is six hundred or more, the school 
should employ a full-time librarian.” 
Certification 
Special licenses will be required of 
all teacher librarians. These will be 
granted by the State Superintendent 
on recommendation of the State board 
of examiners. 
A Beginning 
This state wide effort to put that 
phase of education represented by the 
high school library on the same basis 
as the traditional high school subjects, 
any one of which it overtops in im- 
portance, is only a beginning. As 
practical experience with the plan 
points the way and as its results com- 
mend themselves to the people, stand- 
ards and practice may be improved ac- 


cordingly. ee 
. S. Rice, 


Supervisor of school libraries, Wiscon- 
sin department of public instruction. 





Patriots and Patriotism 

The librarian of the Miles school 
library in Cleveland furnishes the idea 
for a new question game called “Pat- 
riots and Patriotism.” The questions 
were on cards and on the order of a 
“Who’s Who” game for example, 
“Who said, ‘Give me liberty or give 
me death’?” “Who was a commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in the 
Great War?” “What places are famous 
for American achievement in the Great 
War?” “For Canadian achievement?” 

This game may be played informally 
by reading the questions and the chil- 
dren who know the answer raising 
their hands or, formally, by giving out 
the questions and the children writing 
the answers. With the questions were 
used some colored pictures, of men 
famous in the military and _ political 
world, which sometimes gave a clue to 
the answer and served to familiarize 
the children with the portraits of these 
noted men. In the same manner a Lit- 
erature game was tried out and proved 
very popular. The questions were on this 
order, “Who was the little girl who 
herded goats on the mountain?” “What 


family was shipwrecked on a desert is- 
land?” “Which one of the heroes of the 
Trojan war wandered seven years be- 
fore reaching his home?” With this 
game many of the books referred to 
in the questions were brought together 
to arouse interest in these better books. 





Back to the School 
Fifty thousand slips urging Cleve- 
land children to return to school were 
printed in black and red and distribut- 
ed thru the public libraries and in fac- 
tories, a slip put in each book or pay 
envelope. The same inscription was put 
on 50 slides and shown in 50 of the 
smaller moving picture houses for a 

week. The inscription reads: 





SEND YOUR CHILD BACK 
TO SCHOOL 
The Ohio Law Says 
Boys must be 15 and pass the 6th 
grade before leaving school. 
Girls must be 16 and 
pass the 7th grade. 
Take the Child from the Factory 
GIVE A MAN A JOB 
Be Patriotic. Obey the Law. 











Prizes were also offered to school 
children in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades for the best essays on 
“Why the state requires me to stay in 
school till I am fifteen, for boys; six- 
teen, for girls.” 





A New High School List 


The English department of the high 
school of Malden, Mass., is responsible 
for the compilation of a new reading 
list for high school pupils. 

It is of value to teachers who must 
guide, librarians who would serve, and 
pupils who wish to read for credit and 
pleasure. 

With this list and others in print, 
there is slight need of independent ef- 
fort on the part of individuals for sev- 
eral years to come, except to supple- 
ment new titles as they appear de- 
sirable. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Wethersfield, Connecticut, has been 
given a site for a library and it hopes 
for a $50,000 building by January, 1922. 


Mrs Lucy D. Downes has resigned 
her position after serving twenty-one 
years as librarian at the Public library, 
Canton, Massachusetts. 


The Memorial library of Westville, 
Conn., is undergoing radical changes 
and improvements. The interior is to 
be remodeled to enlarge some of the 
rooms. 


The Public library of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is another library which uses 
the advertising of local merchants to de- 
fray the cost of its Quarterly Bulletin. 
The last issue carries 12 advertise- 
ments and shows splendid codperation 
between the library and Hartford busi- 
ness men. 


Central Atlantic 


Louise Richardson, Pratt ’13, has been 
appointed to the position of librarian, 
Homewood branch, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 


Steps have been taken in Norwich, 
New York, toward a new library build- 
ing as a memorial for the heroes of the 
great war. 


A movement has been started to 
dedicate the Free library of Allentown, 
Pa., as a memorial to the soldiers of 
Lehigh county. 


Eleanor Randall, N. Y. State ’16, has 
been transferred from the central divi- 
sion of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh to the South side branch, as first 
assistant. e 


Margaret Mann, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school facul- 
ty, and a graduate of Armour Institute, 
has resigned as head cataloger. at the 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, to accept 
a similar position in the library of the 
General Engineering societies, New 
York City. 
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At a public meeting in Falconer, N. 
Y., it was decided to erect a public li- 
brary.as a memorial to the soldiers of 
that village. The village has a library 
association and the plan is to erect a 
$5,000 building for its home, and 
pledges for that amount have been se- 
cured. 


William F. Seward, librarian of the 
Public library, Binghamton, N. Y., 
has recently defended: the League of 
Nations in a debate with George B. 
Curtiss, an attorney. Mr Seward has 
been most diligent in promoting edu- 
cational movements and in distributing 
war propaganda. The library sent 10,- 
479 books from the citizens of Bing- 
hamton to training camps and over- 
seas, and entered actively into every 
kind of war service. 


The most important event in the last 
year for the Free public library of Jer- 
sey City was the opening of the new 
Hudson City branch building, which 
cost $25,000 exclusive of site. 


The annual report just issued states 
that 21,000 books and several tons of 
magazines were forwarded to camps 
and dispatch offices. The library as- 
sisted in all the war drives and gave to 
the Hoboken dispatch office the entire 
time of one assistant for several weeks 
and part time of two others for the 
greater part of the year. Other staff 
members gave evening and holiday time 
to the dispatch office, and assisted the 
Food Administration. During the United 
War Work campaign, the library pre- 
pared and displayed an exhibit of the 
A. L. A. war work, including a repro- 
duction of a typical camp library, a model 
of the overseas work, and through the 
aid of Ernestine Rose, an exhibit of hos- 
pital work. 

Central 


Albion, Michigan, has a new Carne- 
gie library, costing $22,000. 


LaGrange, Illinois, has recently opened 
its new Carnegie public library. Flor- 
ence Herbert is librarian. 
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Phillipsborn’s woman’s wear mail 
order house, of Chicago, has established 
a library in a new building, recently 
begun. 


Gladys Hanson, an assistant in the 
Public library of Davenport, Iowa, has 
become an assistant in the circulation 
department of the New York public li- 
brary. 

New London, Wis., is considering 
the erection of a fitting memorial for 
its soldier boys which shall take the 
form of a community building in which 
there shall be provision for a library. 


Mary G. Lacy, formerly reference li- 
brarian of the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has accepted the 
position of Agricultural librarian at 
Towa state college, Ames, Lowa. 


The Iowa state board of education is 
asking the present legislature for an 
appropriation of $400,000 for a new li- 
brary building for Iowa state college, 
Ames, Iowa. 


A lecture victrola recital entitled, 
“iWusic of all time,” was given in the 
Public library, Jackson, Michigan, on 
Sunday, April 13, by Franklin G. Dun- 
ham, Ist Lt., Ord. Dept., U. S. R. 


Frances E. Earhart, librarian of Du- 
luth public library, has been appointed 
member of the A. L. A. committee on 
Work with the foreign-born, to take 
the place of the late Mrs Adelaide B. 
Maltby. 


Mary Bostwick Day, librarian of the 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago, 
for the past two years and a half, has 
resigned to accept the position of li- 
brarian of the National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 


Viola B. Phillips, assistant librarian 
at the Reuben McMillan library, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has gone to France 
to assist in the educational work for 
soldiers. She will be at A. L. A. head- 
quarters in Paris. 


lla Smith, who has been librarian 
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of the Paulding, Ohio, county library 
since its opening, has accepted a posi- 
tion in charge of the reference depart- 
ment in the Public library of Los An- 
geles. 


Ellis Searles, for many years on the 
staff of The Indianapolis News, has 
been appointed by Charles E. Rush, li- 
brarian of the Public library of Indian- 
apolis, to collect all the historical mate- 
rial in Marion county relating to the 
war. 

Marie Ganley, who rendered faith- 
ful and unbroken services in the Pub- 
lic library of Detroit for 34 years, died 
at her home on March 22. She was ap- 
pointed chief cataloger in 1906 and the 
catalog grew into value and import- 
ance under her tireless direction. 


Sample questions for Illinois civil 
service examinations are, after the 
examinations, mailed to all public li- 
braries in Illinois, for the purpose of 
giving a better idea of the character of 
such questions and to furnish informa- 
tion to the public as to the class of 
work requisite in various occupations. 


A branch library in Cleveland at 
East 79th street invited the children to 
bring postcards which had been sent 
them from France and from the camps 
in our country, for “another show” as 
they called it. The war poems, “In 
Flanders fields,” “A chant for Eng- 
land,” “O glorious France,” and “The 
fleets” were read. 


A library club has been organized in 
St. Paul for the purpose of promoting 
acquaintance among members and en- 
couraging literary and social interests. 


The Public library of Jacksonville, 
Florida, now permits borrowers to take 
out as many books as desired at one 
time. In anticipation of a greater de- 
mand for fiction, the library has recent- 
ly added 1,000 new books for the fic- 
tion room. 


Chicago’s appropriation bill just 
sed by the city council provides $1,- 
,000 for the public library. 
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Twenty af the young men employes 
of the library were called to the colors, 
and about 40 young women trained for 
library work entered government serv- 
ice of various sorts. Experts have been 
lent to the food administration and the 
library war service. The chief under- 
taking for the year 1919 will be the 
erection of the Henry E. Legler region- 
al branch at West Monroe street and 
South Crawford avenue. It will be 
180 by 60 feet and cost between $150,- 
000 and $200,000. It is the first of five 
smiliar buildings to be erected. The 
statistical report shows a total use of 
6,684,812 volumes, as compared with 
6,260,944 volumes the previous year. 
The number of borrowers was 350,778, 
as against 334,930 in 1917. 


South 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma, is to have a 
new Carnegie building to be erected with- 
in the next few months. 


The Oklahoma legislature has grant- 
ed an appropriation to the library of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical col- 
lege of $119,000 for a new building. 

A movement has been started in 
Martinsburg, W. Va., to erect a mem- 
orial library as a tribute to Berkeley 
County boys who died in the war. 


Paul G. McIntyre of New York City 
has given a public library to Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, adding $50,000 to 
gifts amounting to $100,000 to his na- 
tive city. 


Ora I. Smith, Drexel, 03, who since 
last July has served as librarian in the 
base hospital at Camp Sevier, has been 
released from the service and will 
spend the next few months at her home 
in Belton, S. C. 


The Library association of Mobile, 
Ala., is discussing plans for the erec- 
tion of a peace memorial in Mobile 
for soldiers and sailors who have given 
their lives in defense of their country. 


A series of four lectures on “Four 
disputed nationalities now being con- 


sidered by the Peace conference,” was 
given by Earl Barnes, lecturer from the 
University of Pennsylvania, on April 
7-10, at the Rosenberg library, Galves- 
ton, Texas. 


The Library and Historical commis- 
sion of Texas hopes to see not less than 
2,000 strong county libraries estab- 
lished in Texas, and is trying to get a 
law thru the legislature which will pro- 
vide for a trained library field organ- 
izer and also to organize a system of 
traveling libraries. 


Under the direction of Dr Bostwick, 
librarian, Miss IX. G. Rosebrugh, a St. 
Louis teacher of music, will give a 
series of lecture-recitals on, “What we 
hear in music,” at the central library 
o: the St. Louis public library. These 
lectures will be illustrated by the vic- 
troja. 


There have been several changes in 
the Public library at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Clara B. Davis, secretary to the li- 
brarian, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the War risk insurance bureau 
at Washington; Margery Faust, form- 
erly a teacher, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Miss Davis. Mrs Rose Nash Mc- 
Neill, librarian at Washington park 
branch, has resigned, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Jane Frodsham, formerly as- 
sistant in the children’s department at 
the central library. 


West 
Mrs T. E. Marshall has been elected 
librarian of the Sheridan county public 
library at Sheridan, Wyoming. 


Mrs E. M. Turner succeeded W. S. 
Ingham as librarian of the Carnegie 
library at Laramie, Wyoming. 


Agnes R. Wright was recently re- 
appointed state librarian of Wyoming 
for the term of two years. 

Eva Keppler is now an assistant in 
the Carnegie library at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Conrad Rose, one of the citizens of 
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Wenatchee, Washington, has given 
substantial expression of appreciation for 
the library in a gift of $250. 


Lueva Montgomery who recently re- 
signed as librarian of the Stinson pub- 
lic library at Anna, Illinois, has been 
appointed librarian of the Albany 
county public library at Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. 


A new library building for Omaha to 
contain a large art gallery, and an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 2,000 
to 3,000 people has been proposed at a 
meeting of the public library board. 
The library has completely outgrown 
the present building. 


Pacific coast 


Virginia Spencer, assistant in the 
Public library, San Francisco, died of 
pneumonia, following influenza. 


Norma Peck, in charge of the Chil- 
dren’s department at Davenport, Iowa, 
has accepted a similar position in the 
Public library at Portland, Oregon. 


Leona Kreyenhagen, Riverside ’16, 
librarian of the Hanford Union high 
school, was married to Carrol Buckner 
of Hanford on March 14. 


Mercer Watson from the Bryn Mawr 
college library has been appointed assist- 
ant in the order department of the Los 
Angeles public library. 


Assembly bill 192 was defeated in 
the California legislature 59 to 4. The 
bill provided for certification of libra- 
rians by the State board of library 
examiners. 


Anna Maude Kimberly, librarian of 
the Marshalltown public library,. has 
accepted a position in the Los Angeles 
public library at the head of the circu- 
lation department. 


The last annual report of the Pub- 
lic library of Seattle is another exam- 
ple of readable reports. The story of 
growth, notwithstanding the five weeks 
closing on account of influenza, is pre- 
sented in much more attractive form 
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than the traditional dul! looking docu- 
inent labeled “Annual report.” The 
events in the year’s history of this li- 
brary make a “good story.” 

Six attractive line drawings lighten 
the text of a creditable record for the 
past year. 

Canada 


“The Moose Jaw _ public library 
opened for business on August 16, 
1913, with about 6,000 volumes on the 
shelves. Today it has over 13,000. Up 
to the first day of April of this year 
9,152 persons have become borrowers 
of books from the library. This repre- 
sents one-half of the population, a fact 
which speaks for itself. The total num- 
ber of books taken out during that pe- 
riod was 469,545, of which 364,663 were 
works of fiction, and 104,882 non-fic- 
tion. On the average every book in 
the library has been read 36 times, 
which is a remarkable showing.”— 

Moose Jaw Daily News. 


Foreign 


India has had an All-India library con- 
ference during the past year. 

According to Library Miscellany, which 
is published by the Public library of Ba- 
roda, it is significant thru being the first 
of its kind in India, but was scarcely a 
conference of librarians, as some of those 
in attendance were not librarians by pro- 
fession. Still it is possible that the event 
may be the means of drawing serious at- 
tention to the paucity and insignificance 
of public libraries in India. The estab- 
lishment of even a modest system of pub- 
lic libraries would do much to help in 
the correction of the existing defective 
educational system. 





Wanted—Children’s librarian. Salary, 
$1200 a year. Address Librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Eveleth, Minn. 





For Sale—Bound in good condition, 
Scientific American v. 17-23, 1867-1870; 
Engineering and mining journal v. 9- 
ae 1870. Public Library, Hoopeston, 











